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Glamorous  Peggy  Flemming,  gold  medal  winner  in  the  1968 
Winter  Olympics,  in  Grenoble,  France.  Read  the  interesting  article 
on  the  Olympic  Games — past,  present  and  future.  See  page  5. 
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Outside  view  of  the  great  stadium  which  will  be  used  for  the  19th  Summer 
Olympics,  Mexico  City,  this  October. 
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By  Margaret  Troutt 


IN  DAZZLING  sunshine,  after 
morning  rain  and  snowstorms, 
60,000  spectators  in  a  stadium 
erected  for  one  day's  use  at  the 
resplendent  winter  resort  in  Gre- 
noble, France,  last  February,  watch- 
ed French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle    proudly    proclaim,     "The 


Tenth  Winter  Olympic  Games  are 
now  open." 

Another  estimated  60  million  tele- 
vision viewers  in  the  United  States 
and  Europe  saw  the  colorful  open- 
ing ceremonies. 

Alain  Calmat,  former  Olympic 
gold    medal    winner,    dramatically 


1968  Summer  Olympics  will  be  held  in  Mexico  City 
October  12-27 


carried  the  traditional  Olympic 
torch,  which  for  months  had  been 
on  its  way  by  foot  runners  from 
Greece,  up  ninety  six  steps  to  light 
the  huge  Olympic  flame  in  an  urn 
eighty-five  feet  in  the  air. 

Then  the  300-square  foot  Olym- 
pic flag  was  raised,  its  blue,  yellow, 
black,  green,  and  red  interlocking 
rings  symbolizing  the  aim  of  the 
Olympic  Games:  to  link  in  friend- 
ship the  peoples  of  the  earth,  what- 
ever their  creed,  color,  or  nationality. 

After  administration  of  the  Olym- 
pic Oath,  athletes  from  thirty-eight 
countries  smiled  and  waved  greet- 
ings as  they  paraded  informally 
around  the  stadium.  The  United 
States  with  119  competitors  was  one 
of  the  largest  teams  among  1,528 
competitors. 

Glamorous  Peggy  Flemming, 
19-year-old  Colorado  College  sopho- 
more, twice  world  champion  figure 
skater  and  sixth  in  the  1964 
Olympics,  won  a  gold  medal  for 
the  U.S.A. 

Peggy  not  only  won  the  gold 
medal  but  with  her  superb  per- 
formance while  skating  the  five 
compulsory  figures,  and  her  four- 
minute,  all-out  free-skating  routine 
of  graceful  leaps,  loops,  spins,  and 
pirouettes  over  the  ice  set  a  new 
style  of  skating  — the  ballerina  on 
ice. 

Dick  Button,  the  United  States' 
two-time  Olympic  winner  in  the 
men's  figures  said  that  until  Peggy 


came  along,  women's  figure  skating 
was  threatened  with  domination  by 
those  he  described  as  ''the  razzle- 
dazzle  girls  who  are  all  flash  and  no 
depth."  Of  Peggy,  he  said,  "She 
isn't  deliberately  flashy.  She  doesn't 
blast  you.  She's  subtle,  but  there's 
not  a  misplaced  move.  She's  always 
in  perfect  position,  going  in  and  out 
of  her  jumps." 

Peggy  Fleming,  5-feet-4,  weigh- 
ing 110  pounds,  is  an  unusual  com- 
bination of  classic  beauty  (raven 
hair  and  blue-green  eyes),  talent 
(when  she's  on  the  rink  excitement 
sweeps  through  the  spectators  and 
they  crowd  against  the  rails  to 
watch  her);  plus  a  personality  that 
makes  her  popular  with  everyone, 
even  her  competitors. 

At  Geneva,  Switzerland,  in 
March,  Peggy  defended  her  world 
championship  and  became  a  three- 
time  winner  of  this  title. 

ALTHOUGH  every  one  of  the 
American  team  hoped  to  come 
home  with  a  medal,  and  we  did 
finish  with  one  gold,  five  silver, 
and  one  bronze  — a  total  of  seven, 
one  more  than  in  1964  — every  mem- 
ber epitomized  the  creed  of  Baron 
Pierre  do  Coubertin,  a  Frenchman, 
who  revived  the  Olympic  Games  in 
1896  after  a  lapse  of  fourteen  cen- 
turies. The  Baron's  creed:  "The  im- 
portant thing  in  the  Olympic  Games 
is  not  winning,  but  taking  part;  the 
essential  thing  in  life  is  not  con- 
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Inside  view  of  the  stadium  which  seats  100,000  persons. 


quering,  but  fighting  well." 

United  States  team  members 
fought  well,  but  the  two  weeks  at 
Grenoble  were  beset  with  accidents 
for  them.  Six  U.S.  skiers  were 
struck  down  in  little  more  than  a 
week,  among  them  Billy  Kidd,  who 
was  second  in  the  slalom  at  Inns- 
bruck in  1964.  Bob  Beattie,  who 
has  headed  the  U.S.  Alpine  program 
for  five  years,  said  of  the  mush- 
rooming mishaps  the  Americans 
suffered  at  Grenoble:  "It  was  night- 
mare." 

All  medals  won  by  the  American 
team  were  for  skating.  Tim  Wood 
won  a  silver  medal  in  the  men's 
figures  and  Dianne  Holum,  Mary 
Myers,  and  Jennifer  Fish  finished 
in  an  unusual  three-way  tie  for 
second  place  in  the  women's  500- 
meter  speed  skating  race. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  and 
interesting  events  for  the  Americans 
was  the  men's  500-meter  speed  skat- 
ing race.  Terry  McDermott,  the 
1964  gold  medal  winner  given  little 
chance  to  place  this  year  overcame 
a  three-year  retirement    and   poor 


ice  to  win  a  silver  medal. 

When  McDermott  drew  the  last 
starting  position  among  the  48 
skaters,  he  was  considered  out  of  the 
running  for  a  medal.  By  the  time 
his  turn  came,  the  sun  had  melted 
pools  of  water  over  many  sections 
of  the  rink.  But  McDermott  said 
afterward,  "I  didn't  come  to  the 
Olympics  just  to  skate:  I  wanted  to 
win  a  medal."  Here  is  an  AP  re- 
porter's eye-witness  account: 

"McDermott  steam-rollered  away 
from  the  starting  gun,  accelerated 
down  the  back  straightaway, 
rounded  the  final  bend  perfectly 
and  with  head  and  arms  flying, 
crossed  the  finish  line  in  40.5 
seconds  for  a  share  of  second  place 
and  the  silver  medal." 

McDermott's  time  was  only  two- 
tenths  of  a  second  behind  that  of 
the  gold  medal  winner.  One  can't 
help  wondering  what  his  time  might 
have  been  if  he  had  drawn  an  earlier 
starting  number.  Bill  Fleming,  ABC 
commentator,  summed  up  the  kind 
of  athlete  Terry  McDermott  is 
when  he    said,    "McDermott   is   a 


fellow  who  does  it  when  it  counts." 

THE  1968  Summer  Olympics,  or 
Games  of  the  XIX  Olympiad  as 
they  are  officially  known,  will  be 
held  in  Mexico  City,  October  12  to 
27.  Mexico  City  is  going  all  out,  at 
tremendous  effort  and  expense,  to 
welcome  and  extend  the  finest  pos- 
sible service  to  all  team  members 
and  visitors  who  attend  the  Games. 

A  new  Palace  of  Sports,  and  the 
Olympic  Village  have  been  erected 
in  the  southern  part  of  the  city. 
Sixty  thousand  beds  will  be  avail- 
able in  hotels  and  private  homes 
and  two  trailer  camps  have  been 
installed  with  a  capacity  for  ap- 
proximately 1,000  vehicles  each. 
In  order  to  prevent  speculation  in 
rooms,  an  Accommodation  Control 
Office  has  been  set  up  (A v.  Juarez 
#89,  Mexico,  D.F.)  There  will  be 
no  restrictions  or  obligations  regard- 
ing the  duration  of  stay  in  Mexico. 
The  only  requirement  is  that  at 
least  one  ticket  for  a  sports  event 
be  acquired  by  each  person  for  every 
day  of  stay  in  Mexico  City. 

Four  million  dollars  have  been 
spent  to  improve  the  aviation  fa- 
cilities at  the  Mexico  City  Inter- 
national Airport.  Mexico  City  will 
add  2,500  taxicabs  to  its  taxi  fleet  — 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  Olympic 
Games  visitors,  who  will  be  identi- 
fied  by   their    badge. 

The  Olympic  torch,  carried  by 
runners  from  Olympia,  Greece,  over 
a  route  parallel  with  Columbus' 
journey  to  America,  will  arrive  at 
the  great  archeological  city  of 
Teotihuacan,  outside  of  Mexico 
City,  on  October  11.  At  dusk  the 


torch  will  be  received  during  a  mass 
spectacle  which  will  symbolize  the 
hope  for  the  survival  of  mankind. 

The  Mexican  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  has  invited  twelve 
former  Olympic  champions  to  be 
their  guests.  Among  those  who  re- 
ceived invitations  were  Jesse  Owens, 
Congressman  Robert  Mathias, 
Johnny  Weissmuller,  and  Mrs. 
Patricia   McCormick. 

Two  American  choreographers, 
Gerrard  Arpino  and  Alvin  Ailey, 
have  been  selected  along  with  eleven 
others  to  participate  in  the  Ballet 
of  the  Five  Continents,  the  only 
cultural  event  for  which  admission 
will  be  charged. 

Twenty  broad-scale  artistic  and 
cultural  programs  will  be  offered 
to  visitors  in  connection  with  the 
Mexico  City  Olympics.  Among 
these  events  will  be  the  following: 

Experimental  short  films  on  the 
mission  of  youth,  from  participating 
countries.  These  will  be  on  view  at 
principal  theaters  in  the  city. 

An  international  exhibition  of 
popular  and  traditional  art  on  dis- 
play from  September  12  to  Novem- 
ber 30  in  one  of  Mexico's  most 
beautiful  XVII  century  buildings, 
the  old  Convent  of  Los  Vizcamas, 
located  in  the  center  of  Mexico  City. 

A  world  folklore  festival,  featur- 
ing folk  dance,  music  and  singing 
groups  representing  the  traditions 
and  folklore  of  the  participating 
countries,  at  the  Olympic  Village 
September  12  to  October  27  and  in 
theaters,  gardens,  and  public 
squares  throughout  the  capital  and 
other  regions  of  the  country  from 
October  27  to  November  30. 
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Two  lovely  Mexican  senoritas  wearing 
typical  Mexican  dress.  Left:  region  of 
Papantla,  Veracruz.  Right:  Isthmus  of 
Tehuantepec. 


Valuable  collections  of  postage 
stamps  bearing  sports  and  Olympic 
themes  on  display  at  the  Interna- 
tional Olympic  Philatelic  Exhibi- 
tion. The  series  commemorating 
host  cities  of  previous  Olympic 
Games  and  those  issued  by  Mexico 
especially  for  the  Olympics  will  be 
of  special  interest. 

An  exhibition  featuring  the 
history  of  the  Olympic  Games,  por- 
trayed by  a  vast  panorama,  dating 
from  the  origin  of  the  Games  in 
Greece  through  their  revival  in 
1896,  to  their  modern  development. 
This  exhibition  will  feature  the  most 
outstanding  athletic  feats  and  will 
include  a  presentation  of  sports  as 
depicted  in  ancient  and  modern  art. 


AMERICAN  athletes  will  com- 
pete at  Mexico  City  with  those 
from  118  nations.  After  September 
15,  a  four-week  training  period  at 
an  altitude  comparable  to  that  of 
Mexico  City  (7,000  feet)  will  be 
opened  for  Olympic  team  members. 

The  United  States  team  hopes  to 
make  an  even  better  showing  in 
Mexico  City  than  they  did  among 
94  competing  nations  in  Tokyo  in 
1964.  Competitively,  the  U.S.  forces 
made  a  glorious  showing  in  the 
1964  Summer  Games.  The  U.S.A. 
dominated  men's  track  and  field, 
basketball,  men's  and  women's 
swimming  far  beyond  any  expecta- 
tions, and  of  32  world  records 
broken  in  all  competitions,  the 
U.S.A.   accounted   for   18. 

Furthermore,  the  U.S.A.  led  in 
gold  medal  placings  with  36,  fol- 
lowed by  Russia  with  30,  although 
in  total  placing  (gold,  silver,  and 
bronze),  the  Soviets  gleaned  96  to 
America's  90.  However,  in  tallying 
the  actual  number  of  medals  won, 
the  U.S.A.  picked  up  altogether 
151  (78  gold,  37  silver,  and  36 
bronze). 

The  United  States  was  the  top 
ranking  nation  in  six  sports,  tying 
for  first  in  another.  Americans  won 
the  overall  honors  in  men's  track 
and  field,  basketball,  men's  swim- 
ming and  diving,  women's  swim- 
ming and  diving,  shooting,  and 
yachting;  sharing  the  top  spot  in 
rowing  with  Germany. 

Olympic  champions  are  usually 
offered  interesting  and  worthwhile 
jobs  upon  their  return  home.  Hayes 
W.  Jones,  1964  Olympic  high 
hurdles   champion,    has    been    ap- 


pointed  by  Mayor  John  Lindsay, 
of  New  York  City,  as  New  York's 
first  Commissioner  of  Recreation. 
He  took  over  his  new  office  on 
January  1.  Jones  has  secured  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  sales 
position  with  the  American  Air 
Lines  in  Detroit  to  fill  the  current 
post. 

Someone  has  described  the  1964 
Olympic  Games  in  Tokyo  as  "a 
many-splendored  thing."  This  year 
our  neighbors  South  of  the  Border 
have  made  elaborate  preparations 
to  insure  that  the  Games  of  the  XIX 
Olympiad  will  go  down  in  history 
as  among  the  finest. 

If  we  are  unable  to  personally 
attend  the  Games  in  Mexico  City, 
most  of  us  will  try  to  watch  them 
as  they  are  brought  to  us,  with 
the  help  of  satellite,  on  T.V.  We 
will  see  the  spectacular  lighting  of 
the  Olympic  flame,  the  raising  of  the 
Olympic  flag,  the  administration  of 
the  Olympic  oath,  the  parade  of  the 
athletes  around  the  stadium.  In  the 
thrill  and  excitement  of  the  opening 
ceremonies,  we  can  imagine  how 
anxious  every  member  is  to  win  a 
gold  medal  for  his  country.  Never- 
theless, he  will  do  his  best  to  uphold 
Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin's  creed. 

We,  too,  can  profit  by  applying 
the  Baron's  creed  to  our  lives,  re- 
membering that  "the  important 
thing  ...  is  not  winning,  but  taking 
part;  the  essential  thing  in  life  is 
not  conquering,  but  fighting  well." 


It  is  easy  to  make  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill.  All  you  have  to  do  is  add  a  little 
dirt. — F.  G.  Kernan. 


"If  you  weren't  so  narrow-minded,  you'd 
rely  more  on  my  opinions  and  less  on 
your  facts." 


"All  I  want  is  enough  charm  for  some  boy 
to  carry  my  books  home  from   school." 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 


A  SOLDIER,  back  from  Korea 
just  after  the  ceasefire  went 
into  effect,  stated  that  he  saw  noth- 
ing worthwhile  or  uplifting.  In  fact, 
he  considered  the  entire  country  not 
worth  fighting  over.  It  was  dirty, 
grim,  and  unlovely. 

Another  soldier  in  Korea  at  the 
same  time,  came  back  with  a  dif- 
ferent outlook.  He  had  a  series  of 
color  slides  and  went  into  the 
churches  of  his  community  and 
lectured  on  his  experiences.  His 
series  of  slides  augmented  his  lecture 
which  he  entitled,  "Beauty  in 
Korea." 

Two  men  in  the  same  country 
at  the  same  period  had  different 
experiences.  One  saw  nothing.  His 
eyes  were  closed.  The  other  saw, 
perceived,  and  recorded  what  he 
saw,  not  only  for  his  own  pleasures, 
but  to  be  shared  by  others. 


Jesus  had  this  in  mind  when  he 
said,  "Blessed  are  your  eyes,  for 
they  see  and  your  ears,  for  they 
hear.  Truly  I  say  to  you,  many 
prophets  and  righteous  men  longed 
to  see  what  you  see,  and  did  not 
see  it,  and  to  hear  what  you  hear, 
and  did  not  hear  it"  (Matt.  13:16- 
17). 

Eyes  and  Ears  for  Others 

It  has  long  been  said  that  mili- 
tary personnel  are  the  greatest  of 
all  ambassadors  for  the  United 
States.  They  see  with  eyes  that  are 
clear  and  unhampered  by  cautious 
diplomacy.  They  hear  with  ears 
that  are  unstopped  and  report  with 
candor  what  they  see  and  hear. 

This  is  the  way  it  should  be.  You, 
the  military  person,  work  down 
among  the  people  of  the  country 
you  visit.  Your  rapport  is  on  a  com- 


Chaplain  McAfee  is  on  the  staff  at  the  U.S.  Army  Chaplain  School,  Fort 
Hamilton,  New  York  11252 
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mon  level.  Your  mind  and  heart 
are  not  cluttered  with  ambiguity. 
Thus  you  become  the  eyes  and  ears 
of  those  who  live  in  your  com- 
munity at  home.  Your  impression 
will  become  the  impression  they 
accept. 

If  you  return  embittered  and 
report,  "It  stinks!  Give  it  back  to 
the  natives,"  it  is  amazing  how 
many  will  reflect  your  negative  at- 
titude. If,  on  the  other  hand,  your 
attitude  reflects  something  positive, 
over  and  above  obvious  unhappi- 
ness  and,  to  American  eyes,  squalor, 
that  attitude  will  also  become  re- 
flected in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  you  talk  to.  Yours  is  a  wealth 
of  experience  to  share  with  your 
home  community. 

The  Media  of  Sharing 

The  obvious  question  is  "How 
is  it  done?"  Here  are  some  media 
for  sharing. 

Letters.  First,  you  do  write 
home  when  you  are  overseas,  or 
most  of  you  do,  on  a  fairly  regular 
basis.  Why  not  do  as  one  chaplain's 
assistant  did?  He  wrote  a  diary- 
type  letter.  Each  day  he  simply 
wrote  the  day  and  date  at  the  top 
of  a  page  of  stationery.  On  it  he 
wrote  a  few  lines  using  perhaps  the 
entire  page,  perhaps  less.  But  he 
wrote  something  of  his  experience 
every  day.  On  Saturday  he  mailed 
it.  His  family  received  the  letter  by 
the  middle  of  the  following  week. 
He  was  interested  in  local  churches 
and  benevolent  work,  such  as 
orphanages.  When  his  tour  was 
over,  he  arranged  his  letter-diaries 
into  magazine  articles  and  saw  them 


published  in  a  religious  magazine. 

Camera.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  an  American  can  be  recognized 
in  any  crowd  in  a  strange  country, 
because  of  the  ever-present  camera 
hung  on  his  body  by  a  leather  strap. 
Good!  What  better  way  to  say  "I'm 
here  to  see  what  you  have  to  show 
me;  and  take  back  to  my  people  a 
report  of  your  way  of  life." 

One  young  soldier,  stationed  in 
the  Vietnam  Delta,  came  from  an 
Indiana  farm.  He  became  interested 
in  the  farming  methods  where  he 
was  stationed.  With  a  35mm.  slide 
camera,  he  photographed  rice  from 
the  seeding  of  a  paddy,  through 
the  season,  to  the  final  harvest. 

He  took  pictures  of  the  rice  in 
all  of  its  stages  of  development, 
from  the  white  seed,  to  the  pale 
green  shoots,  through  the  trans- 
planting and  growth,  to  the  light 
brown  of  the  matured  grain,  and 
finally  the  harvesting  of  the  ripened 
yield. 

Then  to  cap  his  series,  he  be- 
came friends  with  the  family  own- 
ing the  paddy.  He  went  into  their 
home,  and  with  their  permission, 
took  pictures  of  them  sitting  down 
to  a  meal,  eating  and  sharing  the 
rice  grown  in  the  family  paddy. 

Once  back  home,  with  this  series, 
he  lectured  to  farm  groups  in  his 
local  community.  He  shared  with 
them,  to  deepening  interest,  the 
farming  methods  of  a  people  half 
a  world  away.  What  a  wonderful 
experience  of  sharing,  with  resulting 
rapport! 

The  camera  can  be  used  to  make 
series  to  be  used  in  discussion 
groups,  or  single  shots  to  be  shared 
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and  treasured  for  memory.  Shots 
of  missionary  work  in  a  foreign 
culture  are  always  interesting  and 
eagerly  acceptable  in  home  churches. 
It  brings  a  direct  confrontation 
with  the  things  missionary  groups 
have  reported  for  years.  But  it  be- 
comes more  real  because  you  were 
there.  You  become  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  a  Christian  fellowship  seldom 
experienced  in  the  lifetime  of  a 
church's   missionary    endeavor. 

Books.  Perhaps  you  do  not  like 
to  write  long,  descriptive  letters, 
or  carry  a  camera.  But  you  do  like 
to  read  and  learn  about  the  area 
where  you  are  assigned.  Fine!  Army 
Special  Services  libraries  the  world 
over  select  and  make  available  vol- 
umes about  the  country  where  you 
serve. 

By  studying  these  books,  checking 
them  against  what  you  actually  see 
and  hear  and  experience,  you  have 
a  valuable  storehouse  of  knowledge 
to  share  with  others  at  a  later  time. 
A  few  simple  notes  on  notebook 
paper,  or  3  x  5  index  cards,  would 
be  enough  to  assure  you  of  recall 
for  a  talk  or  a  lecture  or  discussion 
with  an  interested  group. 

Have  Open  Eyes  and  Ears 

"Having  eyes  do  you  not  see, 
having  ears,  do  you  not  hear?  And 
do  you  not  remember?"  (Mark  8:18). 
There  are  other  media  to  be  sure. 
Black  and  white  photos  to  blow 
up  and  make  into  charts.  Pen, 
charcoal  or  pencil  sketches.  Sketches 
which  later  can  be  developed  into 
watercolor,  tempera  or  oil,  if  you 
are  artistic.  Movies  can  be  taken  on 
8mm.  film  and  the  price  is  nominal. 


There  are  other  media,  but  these 
are  the  most  common. 

Military  personnel  travel  all  over 
the  world.  They  have  unusual  ex- 
periences that  are  interesting  and 
informative.  Churches  are  always 
eager  to  hear  about  religious  work 
in  other  countries  and  are  eager 
to  hear  about  religious  work  in  other 
cultures  — especially  a  firsthand 
report  from  one  they  know  and 
trust.  Fraternal  groups,  farm  organ- 
izations, clubs  and  study  groups  will 
always  welcome  a  fresh  approach. 

Traveling  as  you  are  about  the 
world,  record  your  experiences  in 
the  manner  easiest  for  you.  Then 
recall  the  words  of  Jesus:  "I  tell 
you,  lift  up  your  eyes  and  see  how 
the  fields  are  already  white  for 
harvest"  (John  4:35). 

Then  seeing  and  hearing,  make  an 
effort  to  share  your  experiences  with 
others.  ■  ■ 


"Do   you  accept   Canadian    money?" 
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By  Warren  Wilder 


Isolation  blows  up  tension  into  decisive  acts  of  separation 


PRIVATE  Stratton  was  at  ease 
before  the  stunning  news  came 
that  turned  his  life  into  a  nightmare. 
In  the  wind-soft  silence  he  de- 
scended the  watchtower.  His  eyes 
blinked  at  the  stockade  lights,  now 
a  pale  yellowish  hue  in  the  oncoming 
fog.  Sufficient  time  was  allowed  for 
a  quick  shower  and  hot  chow  before 
the  frustrating  blow  was  delivered 
over  the  loud-speaker. 

It  came  at  the  wrong  moment, 
he  realized.  Any  other  time  he 
wouldn't  have  minded  so  much. 
And  he  wasn't  quibbling  at  the 
idea  of  pulling  more  duty.  He 
simply  had  reached  a  point  where 
he  was  fed  up. 

The  trouble  was  something  so 
intangible  he  couldn't  quite  put 
his  finger  on  it.  A  show  of  rebellion? 
A  sudden  return  of  individuality? 
Every  muscle  tensed  at  the  idea 
of  defying  an  Army  order;  yet,  he 


couldn't  make  himself  obey. 

What  was  wrong  with  the  jerks 
in  the  orderly  room  anyway?  he 
wondered.  Calling  him  for  interior 
guard  duty,  on  the  double,  when  he 
got  off  a  twenty-four  hour   trick. 

An  Army  blunder?  A  joke?  No, 
they  wouldn't  make  jokes  at  a  time 
like  this. 

Stratton's  negative  stand  paled 
his  profile,  drew  a  ring  of  worry 
round  his  blue-black  eyes.  He  was 
squinting  against  a  shaft  of  grayish 
fog  when  he  ran  into  Private 
Jackson,  a  smooth-faced  easy-going 
young  man  from  Indiana.  They  met 
outside  the  messhall.  Anxiously  he 
peered  across  at  Jackson.  "What's 
the  score,  Jackson?  I  just  heard 
my  name  being  called  for  guard 
duty?" 

"That's  tough  luck,  buddy.  It's 
a  freak  situation." 

Stratton  simply  stared. 
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"The  deal  is  that  Smith  got  sick. 
He  was  on  second  relief  tonight. 
And  I  guess  you  must  be  the  next 
guard  down  the  list." 

Stratton  sighed,  looked  vexed.  He 
simply  could  not  take  the  matter 
good-naturedly.  He  realized  his 
whole  Army  career  was  bound  up 
in  one  moment,  this  moment,  the 
turning  point.  An  accumulation  of 
fears  and  loneliness  and  the  feeling 
of  de-humanization  had  led  him  to 
this  very  costly  moment  of  rebellion. 

While  Stratton  hesitated  mis- 
erably, Private  Jackson  barely 
flicked  an  eye.  He  warned  matter- 
of-factly:  "You'd  better  get  your 
tail  down  to  the  orderly  room." 

Stratton  didn't  answer. 

He  could  burst  apart  inside  he 
was  so  hounded  by  a  nameless  fear. 
But  how  to  spell  it  out  to  someone? 


Certainly  not  Private  Jackson.  He 
wouldn't  understand.  Then,  who? 
Who  would  believe  him,  anyway? 
Who  would  listen?  There  were  too 
many  complaints  registered  about 
the  camp,  its  monotony.  Every  G.I. 
had  a  right  to  gripe,  didn't  he?  But 
this  was  something  more  than  the 
usual  complaint. 

His  mind  struck  the  heart  of  the 
problem.  A  failure  of  communica- 
tion. That  was  it.  The  barrier  be- 
tween him  and  the  Army,  the  other 
guards,  had  grown  wider,  deeper 
during  the  last  six  months  of  guard 
duty.  Now  there  seemed  only  one 
final  means  of  communication  left 
to  him.  One  slender  last  chance  to 
say:  "Look,  it's  me!  I'm  more  than 
a  serial  number,  a  pair  of  faded  dog 
tags,  more  than  just  another  name 
on  a  duty  roster.  Got  it?  I'm  me! 
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This  is  me,  Private  Stratton.  Don't 
you  forget  it!" 

HE  WHIRLED  and  walked 
away  from  Jackson,  a  beaten 
look  on  his  face.  But  he  wasn't 
beaten  inside.  Not  quite.  Just  feel- 
ing painfully  displaced.  And  real 
sorry  that  he  had  failed  to  com- 
municate. 

In  the  next  moment  he  flinched. 
Suddenly  he  had  the  feeling  of  a 
public  fugitive.  His  brow  was  white 
with  torment.  They  were  summon- 
ing him  again  through  the  speaker 
system. 

''Private  Stratton  will  please  re- 
port to  the  orderly  room  immedi- 
ately. Report  with  your  rifle  and 
helmet  and  be  prepared  for  interior 
guard  duty,   second  relief." 

He  grunted  at  the  urgency  of  the 
voice.  He  hated  to  ignore  it;  yet, 
he  couldn't  help  himself.  His  nerves, 
after  the  long  twenty-four  hours  of 
guard  duty,  were  frayed  by  doubt 
and  despair,  and  he  grappled  every 
second  with  an  impulse  to  report 
as  ordered.  It  plagued  him  very 
deeply;  yet  he  realized  if  he  gave 
in  now,  he  would  regret  it  later, 
despite  any  penalty  the  Army  might 
devise  for  him. 

Stratton  began  heading  in  the 
direction  opposite  the  orderly  room. 
No  sun  or  wind  seeped  through  the 
thick  mass  of  fog.  A  pair  of  jeeps 
lay  as  though  drifting  in  the  white 
foam  around  the  motor  pool.  Feeling 
hemmed  in,  he  moved  rapidly,  and 
almost  didn't  halt  when  a  familiar 
voice  called  out.  Private  Vela 
shuffled  towards  him.  The  right 
hand  gave  a  fancy  salute,  the  other 


hand  clapped  him  hard  on  the 
shoulder. 

"Hey,  where  you  been?"  asked 
Private  Vela.  "I  was  looking  for 
you  for  chow." 

The  friendly  air  of  the  New 
Yorker  impressed  him.  He  watched 
Vela's  face  grow  eager  and  curious. 
Was  this  a  new  mask,  a  new  ex- 
pression? Last  night  Vela's  eyes 
had  glittered  with  a  nervous  fear. 
How  had  this  fear  shaped  into  this 
new  contentment? 

The  voice  was  enthusiastic.  "Boy, 
Stratton,  you  got  it  made,  you 
know,  a  good-looking  guy  like  you. 
Bet  you  got  a  pick  of  all  the  broads 
around  here." 

Stratton  whirled  on  him.  "Listen, 
don't  hand  me  that  line,  will  you!" 
he  shouted. 

Vela  frowned,  taken  aback. 
"Who's  handing  you  a  line?"  Then 
he  shifted  back  into  lighthearted- 
ness.  "Chow  was  pretty  good  to- 
night. Like  a  Thanksgiving  feast." 
He  waved  his  right  hand  exuber- 
antly. His  words  piled  up,  like  wave 
after  wave  crashing  for  shore  but 
never  quite  reaching  it,  and  never 
crashing  through  the  miserable 
fence  between  them. 

Stratton  felt  taunted.  He  had  lost 
the  power  to  communicate.  The 
secret  was  simply  eluding  him.  It 
frightened  him. 

"Look,  Stratton,  I  want  to  thank 
you  again,"  Vela  was  saying. 

"For  what?" 

"You're  not  listening." 

"Sorry." 

"I  mean  last  night,  what  you  did 
for  me." 

"It  was  nothing." 
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The  incident,  strangely  enough, 
had  unfolded  like  a  dream.  Last 
night  had  been  a  wild  night  for 
everyone  on  the  guard  post.  Rumors 
had  been  flying  that  the  prisoners 
were  to  attempt  an  escape,  and  all 
guards  got  an  attack  of  jitters,  and 
Vela  no  exception.  Sometime  after 
eight  Stratton  and  another  man 
climbed  the  steps  of  Hut  19.  It  was 
at  that  point  Vela  sprang  at  them. 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  the  hut  he 
came,  quivering  like  a  tightened 
animal,  the  carbine  upraised  in 
shaky,  nervous  fingers. 

Stratton  had  patiently  calmed 
him  down  and  taken  the  rifle  away. 
As  soon  as  Stratton  had  identified 
himself  and  said  a  few  pacifying 
words,  Vela  had  returned  to  his 
senses. 


Bright,  alert  eyes  were  staring  at 
him.  "What  do  you  mean  — it  was 
nothing?  Thanks  again  for  what 
you  did." 

"It  was  nothing,"  he  repeated. 

"I  disagree." 

Nerves  acute,  eyes  stabbing  the 
ground.  This  was  himself  now,  not 
the  distraught  Vela;  himself  search- 
ing for  an  outlet  for  bottled-up 
anxieties.  The  more  Vela  went  on, 
the  more  his  frayed  nerves  pounded, 
doubling  the  need  to  get  away  some- 
where by  himself  to  think.  He  broke 
away  sharply  from  the  other  man, 
just  in  time  to  catch  a  hurt  look 
in  Vela's  eyes.  "See  you  some  time. 
Yeah,  see  you  around." 

"You  on  guard  tonight?"  Vela 
yelled. 

He    moved     on.     Conflicting 
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thoughts  raged  as  he  widened  the 
gap  between  them,  Vela  calling  to 
him:  ''Hey,  Stratton,  hey,  are  you 
O.K.?"  The  voice  fading,  his  heart 
pounding,  fog  all  around  so  thick 
you  could  almost  lift  it  up  in  your 
fingers. 

Drifting  now  all  around  the  guard 
detachment,  an  aimless  vehicle  for 
dark  depression.  Moodily,  he  walked 
into  the  post  theater  just  as  it  had 
darkened  and  a  western  feature  came 
on.  Into  a  wooden  chair  he  sank, 
hoping  to  find  solace  in  the  anonym- 
ity of  darkness. 

The  bright  silver  screen  and  brisk 
action  enabled  him  to  forget  his 
dilemma  for  several  hours.  Perhaps, 
he  thought  dreamily,  he  could  get 
off  easy.  He  began  to  invent  elabor- 
ate excuses,  he  would  tell  them  he 
was  asleep.  Or  way  off  somewhere 
out  of  hearing  range.  While  under 
Hollywood's  hypnotic  influence,  he 
almost  believed  he  could  pull  it  off. 

THEN  the  lights  snapped  on  and 
with  them  reality  returned. 
Seated  in  the  rear,  he  rose  and 
tried  to  get  away  hurriedly. 

He  tightened  inside  when  a  fa- 
miliar voice  greeted  him.  Lance 
Corporal  Flowers,  long  and  lanky, 
came  a  few  yards  up  the  aisle  to 
intercept  him.  He  said  in  surprise, 
"I  thought  you  were  supposed  to 
be  on  guard  duty  tonight." 

Stratton  stared  intently  at  the 
stern  jaw  and  questioning  eyes, 
then  answered  slowly:  "I  don't 
think  so." 

"You  sure  about  that?"  snapped 
Flowers.  "What's  the  matter  with 
you!" 


He  spoke  quietly.  Apology  seeped 
into  this  voice.  "Sure,  I  ducked  out 
of  it." 

"You  what?" 

"I  ducked." 

The  face  of  the  other  man  got 
sterner  and  he  said  with  cold  matter- 
of-factness:  "Frankly,  Stratton,  I 
don't  feel  sorry  for  you.  I  hope  they 
throw  the  whole  book  at  you." 

Stratton  lowered  his  eyes,  feeling 
a  heavy  lump  in  his  stomach.  He 
was  under  slight  nausea  when  he 
stepped  back  into  the  thick  fog. 
It  was  too  late  for  excuses.  He  had 
been  spotted.  The  damage  was 
done.  Now  there  was  a  witness. 
Someone  to  testify  that  he  wasn't 
sleeping,  but  had  been  enjoying  a 
technicolor  movie.  A  grim  truth  to 
face  tomorrow. 

Stratton  felt  rotten  inside.  He  was 
afraid  he'd  never  find  peace  again. 
There  was  a  very  slight  ray  of  hope 
that  the  matter  overnight  would  be 
dismissed.  He  clung  to  this  hope, 
nursed  it,  until  almost  convinced 
the  case  was  closed.  He  was  drawn 
to  the  silence  of  the  camp,  the 
tranquillity  of  his  hut  when  he 
slipped  inside. 

The  night  passed  uneventfully. 
Though  he  slept  fitfully,  he  slept. 
A  shaft  of  light  soothed  him  when 
he  awakened.  The  fog  had  lifted. 
It  was  warm  and  bright.  A  feeling 
of  serenity  hung  in  the  clear  air, 
the  deep  blue  sky.  Maybe  it  had 
all  blown  over,  his  black  escapade 
along  with  the  fog. 

He  rose  almost  blissfully,  half- 
shrugging  at  his  doubts.  What  could 
be  done?  Nothing.  He  sustained 
that  belief,  until  he  got  fully  awake 
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and  passed  into  the  latrine.  Then 
the  reaction  sneaked  up  on  him. 
Words  and  threats  and  rumors 
which  came  sailing  at  him  like  darts. 
Big,  ugly  words  like  general  court 
martial.  The  other  guards  were 
painting  his  future  grimly. 

His  stomach  tightened.  Hot  anger 
boiled  inside  him.  They  can  stick 
you  when  you  step  out  of  line.  Then 
they  know  who  you  are.  Then  they 
remember  your  serial  number,  you 
become  a  name,  a  somebody,  and 
that's  indecent,  unheard  of.  As 
much  as  he  tried,  he  couldn't  blame 
the  service  entirely.  The  failure 
to  communicate  was  his  own  as 
much  as  theirs.  He  had  failed  to 
establish  rapport  with  the  Army, 
the  other  men.  Now  it  might  be  too 
late.  He  was  almost  certain  of  it. 

He  moved  in  weary  despondency. 
Touching  a  corner  of  the  camp  he 
had  never  been  in  before.  Just  north 
of  the  concrete  cell  blocks  he  paused. 
The  encroaching  jungle  spread 
snake-like  at  his  feet.  There  was  a 
pale  mist  rising  above  the  gray  wall 
of  mountain.  He  wondered  how 
fast  a  man  could  travel  in  the 
jungle.  He  also  thought  of  hiring 
a  dinghy  and  escaping  from  the 
island. 

ALL  SORTS  of  possibilities 
whirled  inside  him.  He  was 
on  the  verge  of  entering  the  jungle 
when  Vela  approached  him.  The 
warm  light  glinted  against  Vela's 
young  but   slightly   haggard   face. 

"Man,"  Vela  puffed,  "I've  been 
looking  all  over  for  you.  Where  you 
been?" 

"Go  away,"  he  told  Vela. 


Vela  squinted  puzzledly.  "I  don't 
follow  you.  You  bucking  for  a  sec- 
tion eight?" 

With  deliberate  iciness,  Stratton 
wheeled  and  faced  him.  "I  said  go 
away,  Vela.  Get  lost,  I've  got  no 
business  with  you." 

"Not  until  you  tell  me  what 
you're  up  to."  His  voice  was  taut 
with  concern,  his  eyes  etched  with 
a  rising  fear.  "I'm  worried  about 
you,  Stratton." 

"It's  too  late  for  that,"  Stratton 
snapped. 

"I  hear  you're  in  trouble."  He 
breathed  spasmodically.  "What  did 
you  do  it  for?  Listen  to  me,  now, 
there's  no  time.  You've  got  to  re- 
port to  the  orderly  room.  On  the 
double,  fellow." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"Didn't  you  hear  them?  They 
were  just  calling  for  you."  He 
watched  him,  vexed  and  startled. 
"I  don't  understand  you,  pulling 
a  caper  like  that." 

"What  don't  you  understand." 
he  cried  angrily.  His  lips  trembled 
and  his  tone  lowered  slightly.  "I'll 
tell  you.  I've  given  up  on  the  job, 
understand?  The  job  of  communica- 
tion, I  mean.  You  see,  it's  hopeless. 
I  had  to  take  a  stand  somewhere, 
Vela.  I  had  to  declare  myself,  make 
myself  heard.  It  was  a  sorry  way  to 
do  it.  Stupid  and  foolish.  Look  at 
me.  Ready  like  a  wild  man  for  the 
jungle." 

"Shut  up,  will  you!"  Vela  ordered. 
When  Stratton  kept  on  jabbering, 
Vela  snapped  harder  at  him.  "I  said 
shut  up,  will  you,  and  listen  for  a 
minute!"  He  waited  until  there  was 
silence.  "Just  listen,  will  you?" 
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Though  Stratton's  jaws  were  rigid 
with  the  old  rebellion,  he  remained 
silent. 

"What  I  have  to  say  won't  take 
a  minute.  Gosh,  I  don't  know;  you 
talk  about  failing  to  communicate. 
But  you're  wrong.  Last  night,  I 
really  was  in  a  mess,  and  so  jittery 
I  thought  I'd  go  berserk.  No, 
honestly,  I  wouldn't  fool  you.  It 
was  touch  and  go.  I  almost  cracked. 
I  would  have,  too,  if  you  hadn't 
come  along.  You  talked  to  me, 
Stratton.  You  came  up  the  steps 
of  the  hut  when  I  was  feeling  trig- 
ger happy,  and  remember,  you 
talked  to  me  like  I  was  a  baby;  you 
put  your  hand  on  my  shoulder,  and 
I'll  never  forget  what  you  said: 
'We're  all  in  the  same  boat,  fellow. 
I  know  how  you  feel.  But  you'll  be 
all  right'  — you  told  me  — and  that's 
all  you  said.  But  it  was  enough. 
I  might  have  killed  you.  It  saved 
me  from  doing  something  crazy. 
Boy,  when  you  took  that  gun  away, 
I  never  felt  so  relieved  in  all  my 
life!" 

Stratton  blinked  a  little  skep- 
tically, and  he  said:  "I  didn't  do 
half  that  much." 

"You're  wrong!"  Vela  shouted. 
"You  made  me  put  it  down.  Man, 
and  now,  I  don't  understand.  You 
got  jittery  tonight,  too,  I  guess, 
and  you  expressed  yourself,  only  in 
a  different  way.  But  you  can't  walk 

GETTING  EVEN 

Getting  even  with  someone, 

Is  foolish;  so  instead, 
Why  not  use  that  energy 

To  try  to  get  ahead? 

— Jack  Herbert 


out  on  me,  buddy.  You're  the  best 
friend  I've  got  around  here.  You're 
not  going  to  walk  out!" 

And  Stratton,  ashamed  and 
stunned,  stood  as  if  frozen  there. 
Another  human  being  was  crying 
out  to  him.  No  matter  how  crude 
it  might  be,  it  was  an  honest  plea. 
And  the  plea  was  so  frantic  and 
deeply  felt  that  Stratton  could  no 
longer  look  at  him. 

"Come  back  and  give  it  another 
chance!  I'll  stand  by  you  all  the 
way.  That's  a  promise,  Stratton. 
Look,  I  don't  care  whether  you  walk 
out  on  the  Army,  but  I  care  whether 
I  see  you  again.  That's  important 
to  me!  I  want  you  to  stay!  Come 
on,  let's  go  back!  Please,  come  on!" 

He  saw  the  face  torn  with  des- 
peration. The  voice  cracking  from 
the  strain  of  living  truth.  It  was 
impossible  to  turn  away.  He  would 
have  to  face  whatever  was  coming. 
There  was  no  other  way. 

Stratton  hardened  inside.  And 
slowly  he  moved,  glad  of  the  direc- 
tion in  which  he  moved,  at  last 
secure.  Ready  to  take  his  medicine, 
whatever  came.  He'd  heard  another 
person's  cry  for  help;  had  helped 
him. 

And  the  heat  of  the  morning 
sun  seemed  to  burn  through  the 
stockade  area,  sending  heat  waves 
toward  the  mountain,  chasing  the 
last  mist  away.  ■  I 
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The  Other  Woman 


By  Beverly  J.  Kimble 


MY  dear  wife: 
Yes,  for  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  there  is  another 
woman.  You've  known  it  for  a  long  while.  I'm  writing  today  to  help 
answer  some  of  the  many  questions  I  know  you  have. 

You  may  ask  what  I  see  in  her;  she  has  none  of  your  fairness. 
She  looks  hard,  determined,  without  your  tender,  brown  eyes. 
Her  touch  is  cold.  There  is  strength  behind  her  stony  features, 
tempered  with  kindness.  This  is  not  my  reason  for  doing  what  I  do, 
however. 

You  wonder  if  I  love  her  more  than  you.  "Must  you  leave  us," 
you  ask,  "to  champion  her?"  It's  not  a  matter  of  loving  her  more; 
it's  because  I  love  you  that  I  must  do  her  bidding. 

You  ask  if  she  has  talents  you  don't  have.  Again,  this  is  not  the 
issue,  although  she  has  capabilities.  It  is  simply  that  I  have  sworn 
to  defend  her  principles,  and  I  can't  deter  from  that.  You  know  me 
well  enough  to  believe  I  wouldn't  sacrifice  myself  for  something 
I  didn't  feel  was  right. 

You  remember  the  quiet  hours  we've  spent  thanking  God  for 
our  three  lovely  children,  and  praying  that  they  may  enjoy  the 
privileges  we  have?  Well,  this  other  woman  exemplifies  the  very 
freedom  for  which  we  pray.  She  stands  in  New  York  Harbor  to 
remind  us  of  this. 

So,  darling,  she  can  never  take  your  place.  There's  a  job  that 
needs  doing,  and  when  it's  done,  I'll  come  back  to  you.  Vietnam  is 
just  a  parenthesis  in  our  life.  Meanwhile,  remember,  I   love  you! 

Your  devoted  husband, 
D.F. 
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If  It's  Smoking  Pot,  He'll  60  To  Pot 


By  Ann  Landers 


DEAR  ANN  LANDERS:  I  am  not  a  hippie  or  a  far-out-creep 
with  long  hair  and  sandals.  I  attend  a  good  eastern  school  and  am 
a  law-abiding,  peace-loving  citizen. 

I  want  to  ask  a  serious  question  and  I  need  a  direct  answer. 
Is  marijuana  dangerous?  Many  of  my  friends  smoke  pot  and  have 
advanced  some  good  arguments  in  favor  of  it.  They  claim  pot  gives 
them  a  high  feeling  but  no  hangover  like  alcohol.  They  insist  it 
is  not  physically  addictive  and  a  person  can  quit  without  experienc- 
ing withdrawal  symptoms.  No  one  I  know  who  smokes  pot  will 
admit  to  taking  anything  stronger.  This  discounts  the  theory  that 
pot  smokers  often  go  on  to  other  stuff.  They  say  the  only  thing 
wrong  with  pot  is  that  it  is  illegal  and  the  law  will  soon  be  changed. 

I  have  never  used  pot  but  I  confess  the  idea  is  somewhat  ap- 
pealing. Perhaps  your  answer  will  help  me  decide.  It  may  also  be 
useful  for  some  of  my  pot-smoking  friends— including  my  fiancee. 

-UNDECIDED 


DEAR  UNDECIDED:  My  answer  to  your  question,  "Is  pot 
dangerous?"  would  cut  no  mustard.  You  might  as  well  ask  your 
mother.  An  answer  from  three  of  the  country's  most  distinguished 
psychiatrists,  however,  might  make  a  dent. 

Dr.  Edward  M.  Litin,  Head  of  Psychiatry  at  Mayo  Clinic, 
Rochester,  Minn.,  says: 

J  am  dead  set  against  marijuana  because  it  produces  confusion, 
hallucinations,  and  impulsive  behavior.  While  some  marijuana  users  have 
no  inclination  to  try  anything  stronger,  many  do  graduate  from  pot  to 
more  powerful  drugs  and  of  course  this  can  lead  to  serious  trouble. 
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Dr.   Zigmand    M.    Lebensohn,    Chief    of    Psychiatry    at    Sibley 
Memorial  Hospital,  Washington,  D.C.,  says: 

I  consider  marijuana  a  serious  problem  for  our  "alienated  youth." 
It  is  not  harmless,  as  some  users  insist,  and  I  am  sorry  the  notion  that 
it  is  nonaddictive  has  gained  such  wide  acceptance.  Although  people  who 
use  marijuana  do  not  experience  withdrawal  symptoms  when  it  is  re- 
moved, they  are  tremendously  drawn  to  it  and  many  users  go  back  to 
marijuana  after  they  have  left  the  hospital  because  they  want  to  re- 
capture the  pleasurable  feeling.  This  dependency  is  just  as  serious  as 
a  physical  addiction. 

In  my  professional  experience  I  have  seen  a  number  of  young  people 
experience  psychotic  episodes  precipitated  by  marijuana.  Intense  emo- 
tional experiences  were  sufficient  to  trip  the  balance  in  the  direction 
of  acute  psychotic  disorganization.  This  sometimes  lasts  for  weeks 
and  even  months.  In  certain  instances,  the  effects  continue  indefinitely 
and  cause  complete  disruption  of  a  life  plan,  tremendous  expense  to 
the  smoker  and  his  family  and  the  end  is  often  a  totally  unproductive 
human  being. 

Some  individuals  have  been  able  to  use  marijuana  and  get  away 
with  it,  but  these  individuals  have  stable  nervous  systems.  Most 
young  people  who  smoke  marijuana  do  not  have  stable  central  nervous 
systems  and  for  this  reason  it  is  particularly  dangerous  for  them. 

Dr.  Philip  Solomon,  Clinical  Professor  of  Psychiatry  at  Harvard, 

says: 

Some  people  have  smoked  marijuana  for  years  and  have  experienced 
no  damage  whatever.  For  others  it  has  proved  disastrous.  Marijuana  is 
not  harmless.  It  may  not  be  addictive,  but  it  is  habit- forming.  In  unstable 
personalities  marijuana  can  be  the  trigger  that  precipitates  psychosis. 

Marijuana  is  the  coward's  approach  to  dealing  with  life's  problems. 
Escaping  does  not  produce  a  solution.  It  merely  distorts  the  judgment  and 
delays  acting  on  a  solution.  Prolonged  and  continued  escape  can  and 
will  create  serious  incapacitation  and  move  a  person  farther  and  farther 
from  reality. 

So,  there  you  have  it,   and  from  three  leading  authorities.   I 
wouldn't  expect  you  to  listen  to  me,  but  I  do  hope  you  listen  to  them. 


Reprinted  with  permission  by  Ann  Landers,  Publishers-Hall  Syndicate 
and  the  Washington  Post. 
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You  Are  What  You  Say 


By  James  W.  Carty,  Jr. 


A  FATHER,  upset  by  his  son's 
misbehavior,  punished  the  boy 
without  consulting  the  mother  for 
a  joint  decision.  She,  feeling  ne- 
glected, quarreled  bitterly  with  her 
husband. 

Then  she  angrily  destoyed  a 
model  boat,  which  he  prized  be- 
cause of  long  hours  spent  in  fashion- 
ing it  into  a  work  of  art.  "That 
will  teach  you  to  be  inconsiderate," 
she  stormed. 

He  in  turn  ripped  up  her  kitchen 
curtains.  This  was  an  indirect  but 
definite  blow  at  her,  because  it  ex- 
pressed disrespect  for  the  beautiful 
house  she  had  arranged  and  felt  a 
part  of  her  creativeness.  "That 
makes  us  even,"  he  snapped  in 
revenge. 

The  couple  had  completed  an 
argument  with  misdeeds  that  sep- 
arated them.  Instead  they  could  have 


turned  to  helpful,  healing  words 
of  sympathy,  understanding,  and 
affection,  and  to  reconciling  deeds. 

One's  greatest  difficulty  can  de- 
velop from  using  language  care- 
lessly or  in  anger.  But  speaking 
thoughtful  words  can  be  man's  most 
constructive  activity. 

For  a  person  is  what  he  says. 
Acts  and  attitudes  are  reflected 
in  speech  and  silences.  Selection 
of  words,  the  manner  of  uttering 
them,  and  accompanying  gestures 
manifest  maturity   or   immaturity. 

The  husband  — who  did  not  ask 
his  wife's  opinion  on  discipline  for 
their  son  — said  in  effect,  "Your 
views  do  not  count.  You  are  not  a 
worthy  adviser." 

Their  verbal  bickering  led  to  a 
breakdown  in  communications. 
Failure  to  talk  about  a  mutual  in- 
terest yielded  frustration  and  failure. 


Dr.    Carty    is   professor   of   Journalism,    Bethany    College,    Bethany, 
W.  Va.  26032 
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Language  and  Living  Are  Interwoven 

Language  and  living  are  inter- 
woven through  interactions  of  fami- 
lies and  friends  at  work  and  wor- 
ship, home  and  park,  restaurant 
and  barracks. 

For  example,  excitable  words  of 
one  man  facing  a  difficult  situation 
may  betray  nervousness  and  even 
fear.  However,  the  unruffled  ap- 
pearance and  soothing  words  of  a 
serviceman  confronted  by  danger 
will  indicate  he  can  withstand  pres- 
sures. Moreover,  his  calm  will  re- 
assure his  co-workers  and  provide 
confidence  for  upsetting  occasions. 

Language  reveals  a  person's  ma- 
turity and  manhood.  •  It  indicates 
whether  he  has  conquered  unworthy 
feelings  and  developed  in  himself 
a  perspective  and  poise  for  present- 
ing his  true  face  to  the  world. 

Each  person  has  inner  torments 
that  predispose  him  both  to  wise 
and  unwise  use  of  his  energies.  He 
is  torn  between  good  and  evil. 

The  Apostle  Paul  went  through 
the  powerful,  long-time  pressures 
of  being  pulled  inwardly  in  two 
directions.  He  had  an  internal  con- 
flict and  spoke  of  being  at  war  with 
himself. 

But  through  an  experience  of  see- 
ing, understanding,  and  accepting 
Jesus,  Paul  was  able  to  unify  him- 
self. He  turned  from  persecutor  to 
persuader. 

Paul  became  the  scribe  of  Christ. 
The  Pauline  letters,  supported  by 
his  sacrificial  life,  have  challenged 
people  nineteen  centuries  to  follow 
Jesus,  "the  word  of  God." 

Man  is  lifted  spiritually  by  Paul's 
awe-inspiring    phrases.    As:     "You 


yourselves  are  our  letter  of  recom- 
mendation, written  on  your  hearts, 
to  be  known  and  read  by  all  men; 
and  you  show  that  you  are  a  letter 
from  Christ  delivered  by  us,  written 
not  with  ink  but  with  the  Spirit 
of  the  living  God,  not  on  tablets 
of  stone  but  on  tablets  of  human 
hearts"  (2  Corinthians  3:3-4). 

Meaningful  Dialogue 

Paul's  life  has  many  parallels  for 
the  modern  serviceman.  Like  the 
former,  the  latter  can  be  a  restless, 
rentless  traveler  who  spreads  the 
gospel.  He  can  look  for  new  mis- 
sion fields.  Different  persons,  with 
various  customs  and  languages,  can 
be  a  challenge  for  Christ-centered 
conversations. 

Tragically,  many  persons  hesitate 
to  enter  into  any  meaningful  dia- 
logue with  another  about  serious 
matters.  They  choose  not  to  become 
involved.  They  prefer  to  remain 
detached— as  amused  spectators. 
So,  by  their  silences,  they  demon- 
strate lack  of  concern  for   others. 

Instead,  conversations  often  dwell 
on  worn-out  themes,  as  girls,  gear, 
and  grub.  They  leave  out  public 
affairs,  religious  trends,  business 
events,  or  social  problems. 

It  takes  courage,  conviction,  com- 
mitment, content,  and  communica- 
tive skills  to  discuss  subjects 
seriously. 

Courage  is  needed  if  a  person 
is  to  exchange  ideas  with  others. 
For  one  may  learn  thoughts  of  oth- 
ers are  superior  to  his  position  and 
change  his  stance. 

In  addition,  a  person  cannot  be 
thin-skinned   if   his   pet   ideas   are 
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criticized.  He  must  rise  above 
personalities  and  evaluate  his  in- 
sights and  those  of  others  in  terms 
of  merit.  Often  one  feels  his  per- 
sonality is  attacked  when  others 
judge  his  original  thoughts. 

Some  wear  their  heart  on  their 
sleeve  and  feel  wounded  by  any 
verbal  blast.  Especially  are  they 
sensitive  to  comments  which  ex- 
pose their  illogical  stand  or  the  lack 
of  supporting  evidence  for  their 
generalizations. 

One  will  not  enter  into  serious 
discussions  unless  he  has  a  body 
of  beliefs,  a  sense  of  conviction,  and 
a  commitment  to  share  points  with 
others.  A  person  must  read,  study, 
think  and  meditate  if  he  is  to  have 
material  for  considered  dialogues. 
By  his  arguments,  he  will  reveal 
himself  to  be  superficial  or  serious. 

Call  for  Clear  Thinking 

Thought  and  language  are  inter- 
related. Unless  one  thinks  clearly, 
he  cannot  express  himself  forcefully. 
Inept  statements  reflect  faulty  rea- 
soning. 

One  must  seize  the  initiative  and 
commence  conversations.  Travelers 
abroad,  as  servicemen,  should  un- 
derstand and  be  informed  about  the 
history  and  heritage,  greatness  and 
grandness,  faith  and  future  of 
America. 

Sometimes  nationals  of  other 
countries  attack  basic  assumptions 
of  U.S.  democratic  government. 
Then  the  North  Americans  back 
down  or  agree  just  to  be  pleasant, 
or  because  they  don't  appreciate  or 
understand  their  way  of  life. 

Recently,  a  European  journalist 


addressed  a  college  convocation. 
He  also  went  to  a  small  discussion 
group  attended  by  language,  his- 
tory, and  political  science  professors. 

The  foreign  newsman  blasted 
American  principles,  plans  and  pub- 
lic affairs  leaders. 

One  teacher,  a  retired  Army 
colonel  who  won  the  Purple  Heart 
in  the  campaign  to  free  European 
countries  from  the  Nazis,  refused 
to  back  down.  He  was  calm  and 
courteous,  not  rude,  but  he  patient- 
ly explained  and  defended  American 
principles. 

Man  is  distinguished  by  his  abili- 
ty to  reason  and  communicate,  to 
walk  upright  and  to  worship,  to 
establish  community  with  others 
and  rapport  with  God. 

Through  profanity,  man  shows 
disrespect  for  himself  as  a  child  of 
God.  Through  praise,  man  elevates 
himself  to  those  who  appreciate 
the  world  created  by  God. 

Through  bias,  pre-judgments, 
man  shows  himself  to  be  a  bigot 
who  lacks  relationship  to  all  of 
God's  creation.  Through  boasting, 
man  rejects  the  humility  exacted 
by  Christ.  The  bully  takes  out  his 
aggressions  on  others  by  projecting 
his  mistakes  on  them. 

Man  shows  himself  shallow  when 
he  uses  cliches  and  platitudes.  The 
superficial  man  soon  finds  he  cannot 
discern  truth  from  falsehood  or  pro- 
tect himself  against  propaganda. 

The  Language  of  Jesus 

The  Gospels  contain  the  deeds 
and  words  of  Jesus  Christ.  They 
are  worthy  models. 

Our  Lord  used  simple,   specific, 
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concise,  practical  language.  He  dis- 
cussed serious  matters,  but  spoke 
in  terms  that  could  be  understood 
by  all.  He  took  others  seriously  and 
they  in  turn   took   him   seriously. 

Jesus  was  able  to  see  the  depth 
of  any  situation.  Too  many  persons 
think  in  black-and-white:  the  terms 
of  either-or.  They  live  in  a  two- 
value  society. 

Unlike  Christ,  they  over-simplify. 
They  do  not  realize  we  live  in  a 
multi-value  society  which  often  has 
many  alternative  solutions  for  any 
problem.  They  sin  by  creating  stereo- 
types and  straw  men  that  represent 
no  real  individuals  or  thought. 

Many  persons  carry  on  pointless 
discussions,  because  they  confuse 
their  opinion  with  fact.  They  do  not 
differentiate  between  the  two. 

By  their  language,  some  individu- 
als exhibit  a  narrow  life.  Their  per- 
sonalities reveal  they  are  conformist, 
callous,  condemning  and  hyper- 
critical. 

Others  indicate  they  have  cour- 
age, a  sense  of  community,  are 
creative  and  have  compassion.  They 
commend  others  and  so  commend 
themselves  to  their  fellowmen  and 
God. 

The  English  language  contains 
about  1,000,000  words,  and  most 
persons  speak  about  20,000  daily. 
The  late  Adlai  Stevenson,  former 
U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  was  one  person  who  spoke 
carefully  to  reflect  his  being. 

Archibald  MacLeish,  a  Pulitzer 
Prizewinning  poet,  commented  in 
a  UN  Memorial  tribute:  "If  he  was 
one  of  the  great  articulators  of  his 
time,  one  of  the  few  true  voices, 


it  was  because  the  words  he  spoke 
were  the  words  of  his  own  thought, 
of  his  deepest  and  most  personal 
conviction."  Stevenson  said  what  he 
meant  and   meant   what   he    said. 


Daily  Bible  Readings 

September 
DAY  BOOK  CHAPTER 

1 John 19:36-40 

2 Luke 13:6-17 

3 Matthew 25:31-46 

4 Luke 14:15-27 

5 Hebrews 9:1-14 

6 James 2:14-26 

7 Hebrews 10:16-25 

8 Hebrews 11:24-40 

9 Hebrews 12:1-13 

10 Hebrews 12:14-28 

11 Hebrews 13:1-21 

12 .2  Peter 1:1-12 

13 1  Peter 2:1-9 

14 Mark  ........10:35-45 

15 Luke 10:1-9 

16 2  Corinthians  . .  .4:1-11 

17 Luke 9:46-56 

18 Luke 10:25-37 

19 Luke 12:31-37 

20 Matthew 19:13-26 

21 Matthew 19:27-30 

22 Ephesians 4:8-13 

23 Isaiah 35:1-10 

24 Isaiah 60: 1  - 15 

25 Matthew 22:1-14 

26 Judges 7:15-21 

27 Joshua 24:12-15 

28 2  Kings 6:8-17 

29 2  Kings 7:1-16 

30 Acts 10:34-38 
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The  Qhief  Who  Didnt  ^Believe 


By  Stanford  E.  Linzey 


CHAPLAIN,  I  don't  believe  in 
this  stuff.  I  just  came  to  chapel 
because  Sergeant  Miller  invited 
me." 

"Come  on  in,  Chief,  and  sit 
down,"  I  said,  "No  one  will  bother 
you." 

This  was  my  introduction  to 
Chief  Petty  Officer  Gee  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  he  stood  in  the  doorway  of 
a  small  Marine  Chapel  in  Okinawa. 

Staff  Sergeant  Miller  of  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  was  a  fine  Presby- 
terian Christian  attached  to  the 
Third  Medical  Battalion,  Third 
Marine  Division.  The  Chief  was  a 
Navy  Hospitalman  in  the  Battalion. 
I  was  the  camp  chaplain. 

The  Sergeant  had  a  good  testi- 
mony and  was  respected  as  a  good 
Marine  and  a  good  Christian.  Being 
true  to  his  faith  he  continually  in- 
vited men  to  chapel.  He  was  chapel 
choir  director  and  had  a  fine  Marine 
choral  group. 

The  Chief  sat  down.  The  divine 
service  began  and  everything  seemed 


to  go  well.  That  is,  for  everyone 
but  the  Chief.  While  he  sat  in 
chapel  the  chaplain  began  to  preach 
at  him  (he  thought).  "There's  no 
other  way  to  eternal  life  outside 
of  Jesus  Christ,"  the  padre  was 
saying.  This  was  directly  opposed 
to  what  the  Chief  had  said  about 
his  own  belief,  or  non-belief.  The 
chaplain  was  presenting  a  pretty 
narrow  way.  A  man  in  mature  years 
as  the  old  chief  doesn't  generally 
like  having  his  pet  ideas  uprooted. 
Nor  does  he  want  to  be  challenged 
so  radically  and  so  soon. 

The  chaplain  said  that  no  one 
would  bother  him.  But  he  was  being 
bothered!  And  it  seemed  that  every- 
one in  the  chapel  was  in  agreement 
with  the  chaplain.  He  felt  himself 
to  be  alone  in  his  dis-belief.  He 
squirmed  that  first  Sunday  in 
chapel.  Occasionally  he  would  glance 
at  others  out  of  the  corners  of  his 
eyes  to  see  if  they  were  looking 
at  him. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service, 
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the  men  filed  out  of  the  chapel  and 
I  shook  hands  with  each  of  them. 
Chief  Gee  shook  hands,  said  noth- 
ing, and  walked  out. 

I  said  to  Sergeant  Miller  later, 
"The  Chief  is  not  too  religious, 
is  he?" 

"No,"  he  replied.  "But  he  has 
been  promising  to  come  to  chapel 
for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  has  come." 

"Well,  we'll  see  how  it  works 
out,"  I  said. 

THE  FOLLOWING  Sunday  I 
was  a  little  surprised  to  see  the 
Chief  come  again  so  soon  to  chapel 
and  I  welcomed  him  to  the  service. 
From  this  time  he  began  to  attend 
the  early  services  regularly.  For 
one  who  was  so  outspoken  as  to 
what  he  didn't  believe  this  was 
rare.  As  I  watched  the  movements 
of  the  Chief  from  time  to  time  in 
services.  I  felt  I  could  read  what  was 
going  on  in  his  mind.  I  thought  I 
could  see  in  a  way  how  the  Lord 
might  be  dealing  with  him.  He  kept 
coming  back  for  more. 

Well,  why  not?  After  all  there 
was  a  good  spirit  of  comradeship 
in  the  chapel  group.  After  divine 
services  they  met  for  coffee  and 
doughnuts  in  the  Enlisted  Men's 
Club.  These  were  all  real  men  — 
these  Marines.  This  was  no  silly 
sentimental  group.  Not  only  that, 
but  men  of  rank  attended  chapel. 
The  Camp  Commander  and  other 
officers  and  men  of  the  senior  rates 
were  there.  People  he  knew  and 
respected  attended.  This  was  a  chal- 
lenge to  him.  He  was  soon  to  find 
that  real  men  did  believe  in  "this 
stuff." 


It  began  to  shake  him  loose. 
These  people  seemed  to  live!  They 
were  enjoying  life.  His  own  life  was 
not  a  particularly  pleasant  one.  He 
was  a  loner.  At  heart  most  men 
would  rather  have  friends.  The 
chapel  group  provided  friendship. 
Life  for  them  seemed  to  take  on 
meaning.  They  were  fun  to  be  with, 
too.  So  he  kept  coming  back. 

Then  the  Hospitalman  began  to 
attend  both  divine  services  each 
Sunday.  (I  conducted  two  identical 
services  each  Sunday  to  accommo- 
date the  crowd.)  Here  he  found 
another  group  of  Marines— real 
men  — enjoying  their  religion  as  did 
the  first.  The  same  attitudes  pre- 
vailed. He  met  them  and  found 
them  a  friendly  group.  Now  the 
Chief  was  going  to  church  twice 
each  Sunday  morning! 

I  could  sense  that  the  Chief  was 
thoroughly  checking  out  this  re- 
ligious bit.  He  was  not  going  to  be 
taken  in.  Not  him.  It  was  plain  to 
see,  though,  that  the  more  he  came 
the  more  he  was  becoming  like  the 
rest  of  us.  His  attitudes  were 
changing.  No  one  bothered  him 
though  he  was  having  his  own 
private  battle. 

On  hearing  the  chaplain  announce 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Fellow- 
ship of  Protestants  (UFP)  one 
Sunday  morning,  the  Veteran  Navy 
man  decided  to  look  in  on  this  group 
to  see  what  they  were  like.  The  UFP 
met  on  Sunday  evenings. 

Here  he  found  the  "Inner  Circle" 
of  the  chapel  program,  or  the 
workers  of  the  group.  He  saw  about 
fifty  officers  and  men  meet  for 
devotions.    The    devotions     were 
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followed  by  a  business  meeting  and 
fellowship  hour  in  the  social  hall. 
A  Marine  Lieutenant  was  in  charge 
of  the  group.  This  was  a  socially 
minded  bunch.  Not  recluses  nor 
escapists  from  real  life,  or  fun. 

THIS  GANG  took  on  work 
projects.  Lieutenant  Burns  was 
leading  the  group  discussion.  The 
topic:  "To  paint  a  little  Protestant 
church  in  the  village."  The  young 
officer  had  visited  the  church  and 
presented  it  as  a  worthwhile  project. 

After  some  talk,  the  group  took 
up  an  offering  among  themselves  to 
buy  paint.  On  a  given  day  about  ten 
to  twelve  men  went  into  the  village 
with  the  paint  and  a  big  spray 
rig  from  the  Medical  Battalion  and 
painted  the  church.  This  was  great 
work.  The  Okinawans  were  thank- 
ing God  and  the  Marines  for  helping 
them  with  their  church.  The 
Marines  felt  good  in  doing  it.  They 
had  a  sense  of  accomplishment. 
This  was  worthwhile.  The  Chief 
was  enjoying  it.  He  was  beginning 
to  thaw  out.  His  winter  of  hardness 
was  about  over. 

By  this  time,  the  Chief  was 
attending  three  services  each 
Sunday  — and  liking  it! 

Still  no  one  bothered  him.  That 
is,  no  one  of  us  bothered  him.  We 
were  beginning  to  realize,  however, 
that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  gently 
nudging  him. 

Still  it  came  as  a  surprise  when 
he  said  to  me  one  Sunday  morning 
after  chapel,  "Chaplain,  I  want  to 
be  baptized." 

"Baptized!"  I  exclaimed,  hardly 
expecting  this  so    quickly   from   a 


man  who  did  not  "believe  in  this 
stuff." 

"Yes,  Sir,  I  want  to  be  baptized," 
he  said. 

I  wondered  if  he  understood  what 
he  was  saying— if  he  knew  what 
baptism  meant.  It  had  only  been  a 
few  months  since  he  first  came  to 
chapel. 

I  motioned  the  Chief  aside.  Near- 
ly everyone  had  left  the  chapel  by 
now. 

"Chief",  I  said,  "Let  me  talk 
to  you  for  a  moment."  I  began  to 
talk  to  the  man  about  what  it  means 
to  be  a  Christian.  I  asked  him, 
"Do  you  mean  you  accept  Jesus 
Christ  as  your  Savior?  Do  you 
really  want  to  serve  Christ?" 

He  affirmed  that  he  did. 

"Do  you  feel  that  you  need 
forgiveness  for  your  sins?"  I  asked. 
(This  is  hard  for  many  men  to  take.) 

He  looked  down  for  a  moment 
then  nodded  it  was  so. 

"Do  you  accept  Jesus'  death  on 
the  cross  for  you  as  the  means  of 
your  salvation?"  I  persisted. 

After  a  moment  he  said  quietly 
in  effect,  "Yes,  Chaplain,  I  accept 
the  Lord.  I  believe  it.  When  I  told 
you  the  first  time  I  met  you  that 
I  didn't  believe,  I  was  trying  to 
get  away  from  it.  I  want  to  get  right. 
I  am  satisfied  with  what  I  have 
found  here  in  the  chapel  group.  I 
had  a  wrong  idea  about  religion. 
This  is  reair 

Then  I  spoke  to  him  about  water 
baptism.  What  it  means.  That  it 
is  an  outward  symbol  of  what  has 
taken  place  in  a  man's  heart.  That 
it  signifies  death  to  the  old  man 
(sinful  ways)    and   resurrection   to 
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new  life.  He  seemed  to  grasp  this 
readily.  After  explaining  the  mean- 
ing of  baptism  he  expressed  again 
the  desire  to  be  baptized. 

"O.K.,  stand  by,  and  I'll  make 
plans  to  baptize  you,"  I  told  him. 


WITHIN  a  few  weeks  the  chapel 
group  planned  a  steak  fry  on 
the  beach.  We  invited  men  from 
other  units  to  join  us  and  on  the 
appointed  day  we  gathered. 

We  played  ball  all  morning  then 
had  a  steak  dinner.  After  the  meal 
we  went  down  to  the  point  — a  neck 
of  land  extending  into  the  water. 
The  men  sat  on  the  sand.  There 
by  the  water's  edge  I  read  the 
Scriptures  and  brought  a  short 
sermon.  Then  I  led  Chief  Gee  and 
several  Marines  into  the  warm 
waters  of  the  Philippine  Sea  and 
baptized  them. 

God  was  performing  a  miracle 
in  the  life  of  this  Navy  man  that 
I  felt  would  be  a  lasting  one. 

Shortly  after  this  the  Chief  was 
transferred  from  Okinawa  to  the 
United  States  for  duty.  I  later 
returned  to  serve  as  chaplain  at 
the  U.S.  Naval  Station  in  San  Diego. 

About  a  year  had  passed  when  I 
came  home  one  Sunday  from  divine 
services  at  the  Naval  station  to 
find  a  strange  car  parked  in  front 
of  my  home.  I  was  not  expecting 
callers.  I  pulled  alongside  the  curb 
and  stopped.  To  my  amazement 
here  was  the  Chief!  He  had  come 
down  from  Camp  Pendleton  to  see 
me  when  he  had  learned  that  I  was 


stationed  in  San  Diego. 

What  a  grand  reunion  we  had 
and  a  time  of  fellowship  as  we 
lived  again  those  days  spent  on 
"the  Rock."  The  Chief  spoke  freely 
about  his  faith.  His  conversion  had 
proved  genuine.  It  was  lasting. 

In  my  mind  the  picture  flashed 
back  how  the  Veteran  Navy  man 
had  found  Christ.  I  recalled  the 
sequence  of  events.  Those  events 
that  occur  time  after  time  in  the 
lives  of  God's  men. 

God  had  used  the  Marine  Sergeant 
as  a  witness— he  invited  the  Chief 
to  chapel.  The  Lord  had  used  me 
in  preaching  the  Word  Sunday 
after  Sunday.  So  the  Chief  heard 
the  gospel.  All  the  while  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  knocking  on  the  door 
of  Chief  Gee's  heart  and  mind  to 
effect  his  conversion.  It  is  amazing 
to  see  how  the  Holy  Spirit  uses  men 
to  win  men  to  Christ.  "How  un- 
searchable are  his  judgments,  and 
how  inscrutable  his  ways"  (Romans 
11:33).  I  was  reminded  that  though 
we  may  not  know  at  the  time  how 
the  Lord  is  working  we  can  know 
that  He  is  working  as  we  witness. 
It  is  as  Jesus  told  Nicodemus. 

"The  wind  blows  where  it  wills, 
and  you  hear  the  sound  of  it,  but 
do  not  know  whence  it  comes  or 
whither  it  goes;  so  it  is  with  every- 
one who  is  born  of  the  Spirit" 
(John  3:8.). 

As  God  worked  in  the  heart  of 
this  Navy  man  in  Okinawa  he  works 
in  the  hearts  of  man  everywhere 
as  his  people  faithfully  witness  for 
him.  ■  ■ 


The  mint  makes  it  first  but  it's  up  to  you  to  make  it  last. — Yasenak. 
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FAITH  REINTERPRETED 


Shall  We  Do  Away  With  Missions  ? 


By  David  A.  MacLennan 


SOMEONE  sometime  coined  the  phrase:  "Whirl  is  in  the  saddle 
and  rides  mankind."  The  only  constant  feature  of  our  world  is 
change.  Understandable,  religion  in  general  and  Christianity  in 
particular  has  not  been  immune  from  the  efforts  of  men  and  the 
impact  of  events  to  make  changes.  Only  the  most  inflexible  among 
us  would  resist  or  condemn  all  changes.  God's  universe  is  a  dynamic 
universe.  Consider  one  translation  of  the  famous  answer  of  God  to 
Moses  (Exodus  3:14).  The  great  Hebrew  leader  had  asked  God  what 
he  should  say  to  the  people  of  Israel  when  they  would  ask  him  what 
is  the  name  or  character  of  God.  God's  reply  indicates  this  dynamic 
quality  is  in  the  Eternal  God  Himself.  According  to  the  biblical 
writer  God  told  Moses  to  say  this  to  the  people  of  Israel,  "I  will  be 
what  I  will  be  has  sent  me  to  you." 

Among  the  changes  advocated  by  some  intelligent  religious 
persons  is  that  we  soften  or  eliminate  our  emphasis  on  the  Christian 
mission  to  non- Christians.  The  argument  goes  something  like  this: 
"After  all,  why  try  to  make  Christians  out  of  those  who  are  already 
religious  and  have  a  religion  of  their  own.?  It  only  disturbs  them 
them  needlessly,  and  surely  God  will  not  punish  them  if  they  live 
up  to  the  light  of  the  truth  they  possess.  Imperialism  in  any  form 
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is  detestable  and  encourages  even  good  Christians  to  treat  other 
human  beings  as  'colonials',  inferior,  and  second-class  persons. 
After  all,  Jesus  himself  said,  'I  have  other  sheep,  that  are  not  of 
this  fold. . .' "  (John  10:16).  Some  of  the  "other  sheep"  may  be 
sincere  believers  in  other  religions.  In  thinking  of  this  saying  of 
Jesus,  it  is  important  to  read  the  rest  of  the  verse:  "And  I  have 
other  sheep  that  are  not  of  this  fold;  I  must  bring  them  also,  and 
they  will  heed  my  voice."  It  is  as  if  Jesus  is  saying,  "Give  them 
opportunity  to  hear  my  voice  through  the  gospel,  and  they  will 
respond.  It  is  part  of  God's  design  that  these  others  not  now  in  my 
flock  must  come  to  me  and  remain  with  me." 

Some  Missionaries  Need  To  Be  Changed 

What  is  the  right  position  to  take  on  this  question?  If  we 
assert  unequivocally  that  we  must  try  to  convert  all  non-Christians 
are  we  not  being  unfair  and  bigoted  and  fanatical?  It  is  true  that 
some  missionaries  deserve  such  criticism.  Unfortunately,  and  some- 
times tragically,  men  and  women  passionately  devoted  to  Christ 
as  they  understand  him,  not  only  consider  all  non-Christians  as 
completely  pagan  or  heathenish;  they  are  sure  that  Christians  of 
other  denominations  and  other  views  on  certain  subjects  are  un- 
christian. 

Even  today  in  the  second  half  of  this  exciting  twentieth  century 
there  are  those  who  are  sure  there  is  only  one  way  to  God  and 
salvation,  and  that  way  is  their  particular  way.  They  forget  or 
deny  that  the  Scriptures  teach  that  there  is  more  than  one  road  to 
the  city  of  God,  that  there  is  more  than  one  kind  of  experience 
by  which  Christ  becomes  real  to  us  and  his  salvation  a  personal  fact. 

Again,  there  is  a  Christian  missionary  who  concentrates  ex- 
clusively on  saving  the  soul  of  the  non-Christian  as  if  the  soul  was 
something  not  involved  with  the  body  and  its  needs,  or  the  world 
in  which  he  lives  and  works  and  plays  and  suffers  from  disease 
and  possibly  hunger.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  type  is  not  too 
prevalent. 

Today's  Christian  Missionaries  Seek  To  Be  Fraternal  Workers 

Today  all  the  evangelical  denominations  continue  to  send 
Christian  missionaries  to  every  part  of  the  planet  where  the  Chris- 
tian church  is  weak  or  non-existent.  These  men  and  women  are 
dedicated  to  Christ  and  believe  that  he  alone  is  the  Savior  of  the 
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world.  After  careful  training,  they  go  out  convinced  that  they 
must  demonstrate  in  their  own  attitudes  and  actions  the  spirit  of 
Christ.  They  go  out  not  to  condemn  the  non-Christian  world  but 
to  try  to  open  channels  whereby  Christ  himself  through  the  power 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  can  save  that  world,  that  society,  those  persons, 
not  only  from  sin,  ignorance,  disease,  and  the  fear  of  death,  but 
to  save  them  into  a  life  abundant  and  eternal.  This  is  why  many 
mission  workers  think  of  themselves  as  "fraternal  workers."  They 
are  brotherly  or  sisterly  workers;  not  superior,  condescending 
dispensers  of  something  the  "heathen"  have  no  glimmer  of  under- 
standing without  them. 

These  missionaries  are  just  as  much  committed  to  Christ  as  any 
of  their  heroic  predecessors.  But  they  do  not  write  off  the  values 
of  the  cultural  and  religious  heritage  of  the  people  to  whom  they 
go.  Moreover,  they  know  that  God  has  created  every  human  being 
to  live  in  a  body  which  has  needs  and  hungers  which  must  be 
satisfied.  They  realize  that  what  happens  to  the  human  body 
affects  for  good  or  ill  the  human  mind  and  spirit,  and  vice  versa. 
The  abundant  life  which  Christ  came  to  bring  to  all  God's  children 
includes  the  whole  personality  and  the  environment  in  which  the 
personality  grows  or  is  stunted.  Therefore,  among  the  most  intelli- 
gent, highly  trained,  and  skillful  persons  engaged  in  Christian  work 
today  are  those  in  Christ's  Peace  Corps  — the  missionaries  or 
fraternal  workers  of  the  churches. 

When  Chinese  Communist  rulers  expelled  Christian  missionaries 
from  mainland  China  it  was  an  unintentional  tribute  to  the  power 
of  Christ's  gospel  to  do  what  the  Communist  Karl  Marx  said  was 
the  objective  of  those  who  accepted  his  beliefs.  Marx  is  reported 
to  have  said  that  men  must  not  explain  the  world  but  change  the 
world.  Christian  missionaries  at  their  best  are  God's  instruments 
of  change,  from  poverty  to  decent  living,  from  superstition  to  the 
liberating  truth,  from  ignorance  to  knowledge,  from  slavery  to 
responsible  freedom,  from  sin  and  guilt  and  fear  to  experienced 
forgiveness  and  Christ's  kind  of  courage  and  newness  of  life. 

Why  Send  Missionaries? 

1.  As  suggested  in  what  has  already  been  written,  because  so 
many  in  so  many  parts  of  the  earth  need  the  abundant  life  Jesus  Christ 
came  to  bring  (John  10:10). 

Some  years  ago  a  Methodist  bishop  who  had  visited  most  of 
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the  lands  of  this  desperately  needy  earth  made  an  unforgettable 
comment.  He  said:  "Nobody  anywhere  is  getting  along  very  well 
without  Jesus  Christ."  This  is  true  in  nations  where  secular  educa- 
tion has  made  praiseworthy  advances  in  overcoming  illiteracy  and 
ignorance.  It  is  true  in  nations  where  poverty  makes  North  American 
poverty  look  almost  like  affluence.  The  Christian  mission  demon- 
strates that  Christianity  is  caring.  Christians  care  enough  about 
other  human  beings  to  provide  money,  medicine,  training,  hospitals, 
schools,  colleges,  housing  where  governments  seem  unable  or  un- 
willing to  do  so. 

Take  one  out  of  many  examples.  In  Thailand  there  is  a  leper 
colony.  Six  hundred  men  and  women  afflicted  with  this  dreadful 
disease  not  only  did  not  receive  much  help  from  their  own  people 
or  government;  they  were  ostracized  because  of  their  repulsive 
affliction.  The  Christian  church  as  part  of  its  ministy  to  these  out- 
casts has  started  a  "Halfway  House"  where  those  able  to  receive 
training  are  given  training  to  re-enter  the  world  which  almost 
literally  threw  them  out.  In  addition,  the  Christian  church  is  edu- 
cating some  seventy  or  eighty  children  of  leprous  parents  in  a  good 
school  at  Chiengrai.  These  children  will  be  equipped  with  faith 
and  character  and  skills  to  live  a  normal,  useful  life.  Theirs  will  be 
the  deep  interior  satisfactions  a  human  being  is  entitled  to  know. 
As  recently  as  five  years  ago  these  boys  and  girls  had  a  future  of 
hopelessness  and  futility. 

Think  also  of  the  mission  Christian  churches  perform  to  the 
millions  of  refugees  in  such  places  as  Hong  Kong,  India,  Lebanon. 
Granted  that  needs  seem  endless  and  too  vast  for  all  the  Christians 
groups  working  together  to  meet;  Christ  is  at  work  there  through 
his  faithful  servants  and  through  his  servant  church.  Where  Christ 
is  it  can  never  be  night  again  as  far  as  hope  and  renewal  are  concerned. 

2.  Then  there  is  the  imperative  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 

Here  we  confront  the  most  compelling  reason  why  we  must 
ardently  engage  in  the  total  mission  of  Christianity  everywhere  in 
the  world.  You  may  have  heard  the  story  of  the  English  clergyman 
who  expressed  to  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  (the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  allied  forces  that  defeated  Napolean  Bonaparte  at 
Waterloo)  his  doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  what  was  then  called 
foreign  missions.  The  crusty  but  clear-sighted  old  soldier  asked 
him,  "What  are  your  marching  orders,  sir?"  The  clergyman  replied, 
"Well,  I  suppose  they  are  what  we  call  the  great  commission:  'Go 
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ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the  name  of 
the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost:  Teaching  them 
to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  commanded  you:  and  lo,  I 
am  with  you  always,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.  Amen'' 
(Matthew  28:19,20  KJV).  ''Those  are  your  orders,"  said  the  duke, 
"proceed  on  them." 

It  is  even  clearer  in  the  more  recent  translations  of  Christ's 
words,  such  as  that  of  the  New  English  Bible:  "Go  forth  therefore 
and  make  all  nations  my  disciples. . ."  In  the  very  heart  of  the 
Christian  faith  is  the  demand  to  go  on  mission  to  make  disciples 
of  all  nations,  to  persuade  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  to  put 
their  whole  trust  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  serve  him  every  day  in  their 
jobs,  their  leisure,  their  homes,  their  roles  as  citizens. 

It  is  startling  to  be  reminded  that  every  generation  must  be  won 
to  Christ.  Doesn't  it  shake  you  to  realize  that  our  world  always 
stands  only  one  generation  away  from  a  reversion  to  barbarism  and 
paganism?  With  two-thirds  of  the  earth's  population  completely 
ignorant  of  Christ  and  the  Christian  story  how  can  anyone  suggest 
that  the  day  of  Christian  missions  is  over? 

3.  There  is  a  third  powerful  reason  for  engaging  in  the  most 
effective  kind  of  Christian  mission  of  which  we  are  capable.  It  is 
the  real  possibility  that  time  is  running  out  for  the  Christian  witness. 

Urgency  should  seize  us  when  we  remember  that  we  not  only 
live  under  the  threat  of  atomic  warfare,  but  that  we  live  in  a  world 
where  doors  into  nations  may  be  closed  against  the  Christian 
message  and  messenger.  Jesus  our  Lord  once  said:  "We  must  work 
the  works  of  him  who  sent  me,  while  it  is  day;  night  comes  when 
no  one  can  work"  (John  9:4).  Surely  this  means  not  only  that  on 
every  one's  life  the  night  of  old  age  and  inevitable  physical  death 
will  fall,  but  that  the  night  can  come  when  Christians  shall  be  pre- 
vented from  preaching  and  teaching  the  Good  News  of  God's  love 
and  redemption  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  eloquent  Australian  missioner,  Dr.  Alan  Walker  of  the 
Central  Methodist  Mission  in  Sydney,  Australia,  puts  the  situation 
in  these  words:  "Such  a  time  has  come  in  China.  No  longer  can 
the  missionary  enter  China.  The  indigenous  church  lives  on.  Yet 
had  the  Christian  world  known  that  the  barriers  would  arise,  how 
much  more  urgent  would  have  been  the  witness  when  the  way  was 
open?"  Then  this  servant  of  Christ  who  is  deeply  concerned  about 
Christians  who  take  a  dim  or  lukewarm  view  of  the  world  mission 
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recalls  something  the  distinguished  Ceylonese  Christian  leader,  Dr. 
Daniel  T.  Niles  said:  "Government  edict  declares  we  may  not  increase 
the  number  of  Christian  missionaries  in  Ceylon."  Dr.  Niles  prophesies 
that  in  fifteen  years  the  doors  could  close  in  India. 

This  is  God's  world.  We  do  not  take  God  to  this  world.  "He  gave 
his  only  Son,  that  everyone  who  has  faith  in  him  may  not  die  but 
have  eternal  life"  (John  3:16  New  English  Bible).  We  go  forth 
with  Christ  and  for  Christ  and  "in  Christ"  to  join  God  in  his 
world  to  capture  the  world  for  him. 

If  you  are  reasonably  young  and  brave  enough  to  obtain  the 
best  kind  of  training  either  for  a  short-term  or  a  lifetime  service 
to  Christ,  you  are  needed.  Evangelists  and  missionaries  — fraternal 
workers— who  can  teach,  or  who  can  train  others  in  agriculture 
or  industries  or  modern  business  methods,  or  who  can  heal  the 
sick,  or  practice  nursing,  or  preach  the  gospel,  are  needed.  Ask  your 
pastor,  or  your  chaplain,  how  you  can  learn  where  the  needs  are 
greatest,  where  you  can  take  the  particular  training  you  need. 
He  will  give  you  the  name  and  address  of  the  right  person  with 
whom  to  correspond  in  the  denomination  of  your  choice.  He  will 
also  be  able  to  furnish  you  with  the  name  and  address  of  an  inter- 
denominational mission  operation  such  as  Church  World  Service. 

If  there  are  sound  reasons  why  you  yourself  cannot  offer  to 
serve  personally  now  or  at  any  future  time,  you  may  still  be  one 
of  Christ's  loyal  missioners.  Yes,  you  may  go  into  distant  areas 
where  human  beings  greatly  need  all  that  is  meant  when  we  say  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  How?  Through  your  prayers?  Yes.  And  through 
the  money  you  give  to  train  and  send  and  equip  other  Christians 
to  serve.  It  is  one  of  the  miracles  of  money  given  to  the  Christian 
mission,  that  through  money  we  have  a  vital  part  in  that  mission 
in  places  we  may  never  personally  visit.  We  have  our  marching 
orders.  Let  us  proceed  on  them.  With  God  it  will  never  be  a 
"mission  impossible."  I  H 


A  psychiatrist  is  a  doctor  who  can't  stand  the  sight  of  blood. — Wilfred  Beaver. 

Archeologist:  Somone  whose  career  lies  in  ruins. — Edith  Ogutsch. 

In  the  battle  of  life,  we  Christians  are  often  knocked  dpwn  but  never  knocked 
out. — Daurice  K.  Morrow. 
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By  Paul  J.  Reale 


WALTER  M.  Schirra  tooted 
"Jingle  Bells"  on  a  har- 
monica shortly  before  Christmas  in 
1965  as  he  whirled  through  space  in 
the  Gemini  VI,  with  millions  of 
television-viewers  looking  on.  The 
following  year,  Americans  purchased 
close  to  4,000,000  harmonicas,  and 
sales  have  continued  sky-high; 
numerous  buyers  being  members 
of  the  armed  forces.  Astronaut 
Schirra  demonstrated  that  the 
"mouth  harp"  is  a  great  companion 
for  those  long  long  trips,  and  people 
do  look  up  to  the  person  who  knows 
how  to  play  one. 

But  he  isn't  claiming  full  credit 
for  the  new  boom.  The  harmonica 
has  always  been   a   friend   of   the 


One  of  the  top  harmonica  groups  in 
the  New  York  area,  the  Harmoni-Kings. 
L-R:  Hank  Graham,  bass;  Jean  Broglie, 
lead  player;  Bob  Bauer,  chord,  The 
first  two  were  formerly  with  the  Har- 
monica Rascals. 


fellow  away  from  home.  Small  and 
compact,  it  goes  places  where  the 
piano,  sax,  and  fiddle  have  no 
business  being.  The  instrument  was 
a  favorite  of  the  cowboy— with  it 
he  could  calm  the  restless  herd, 
soothe  his  horse  and  keep  himself 
company  on  the  lonely  trail.  While 
campaigning  in  Illinois,  Abe  Lincoln 
used  to  pluck  a  "mouth  harp"  from 
his  pocket  for  his  personal  enjoy- 
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ment  in  moments  of  leisure.  Robert 
Manry  stowed  one  aboard  the  tiny 
Tinkerbelle  a  few  years  back  when 
he  set  out  to  sail  the  Atlantic  solo. 
Many  a  serviceman  today  is 
finding  the  harmonica  good  to  have 
handy  now  that  he's  cut  off  from 
television,  radio,  and  record  players. 
Be  he  in  the  barracks,  a  bomber, 
the  foc'sle,  or  a  foxhole,  he  can  turn 
to  the  instrument  to  make  music 
that's  strictly  his  own.  The  experi- 
ence has   been    anything   but   dis- 


First  musical  instrument  played  in  outer 
space  is  Walter  Schirra's  "Little  Lady" 
with  "Jingle  Bells,"  while  he  was 
circling  the  earth  in  Gemini  VI.  This 
was  displayed  at  the  U.S.  Pavilion  at 
EXPO  67. 


agreeable,  judging  from  the  letters 
that  back-home  groups  such  as 
F.L.A.G.  (Friendly  Letters  and 
Greetings)  of  East  Sandwich, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  New  York 
Free  and  Accepted  Order  of  Masons 
receive  in  response  to  shipments  of 
gift  harmonicas.  Sailors,  soldiers, 
and  airmen  write  to  say  thanks— 
and  please  send  us  some  more. 

ANYBODY  can  play  the  har- 
L  monica,  a  wind  instrument 
composed  of  a  set  of  free-beating 
metal  reeds  inside  a  small  flat  box. 
And  it's  no  more  difficult  to  buy 
than  it  is  to  learn.  Any  one  of 
several  popular  models  will  set  you 
back  somewhere  between  $1.50  and 
$2.50. 

Take  the  instrument  in  the  left 
hand,  between  the  thumb  and 
index  finger,  and  place  it  in  your 
mouth,  sort  of  like  you're  about 
to  have  corn  on  the  cob.  Blow  into 
one  hole  for  the  note  "do,"  draw 
through  the  same  hole  for  "re,"  and 
then  move  on,  inhaling  and  exhaling 
your  way  up  the  sale.  You'll  catch 
on  quickly.  In  a  few  minutes  you 
should  be  tooting  simple  tunes;  in 
a  couple  of  days  you'll  be  knocking 
out  more  difficult  numbers. 

The  "mouth  harp"  is  closely 
associated  with  America,  but  it  is 
not  American  in  origin.  Friedrich 
Buschmann,  an  organ-maker  from 
Berlin,  Germany,  is  generally 
credited  with  being  the  "Father  of 
the  Harmonica."  In  1821,  he  placed 
15  pitch  pipes  together  to  create  a 
curious  little  instrument  which,  only 
2x/2  inches  long,  was  called  a 
"Mundaoline,"    or     "Mundhar- 
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monica."  Unfortunately,  the  thing 
was  treated  like  a  trinket;  ladies 
dangled  "Mundaolines"  about  their 
neck,  and  menfolk  mounted  them 
on  walking  canes. 

Fortunately,  a  traveling  clock- 
maker  brought  one  of  the  instru- 
ments from  Vienna  to  his  home  in 
Trossingen,  Germany,  and  gave  it 
to  his  daughter.  She  in  turn  pre- 
sented it  to  her  sweetheart,  a  music- 
lover  named  Christian  Messner.  In 
1830,  he  was  not  only  playing  the 
harmonica,  but  producing  others 
like  it  in  his  own  workshop.  His 
success  was  such  that  five  more 
factories  sprung  up  in  town.  One 
was  founded  by  Matthias  Hohner, 
and  it  prospered  so  mightily  that 
he  was  eventually  able  to  absorb 
all  his  competitors.  In  1857,  the 
"Hohner-Werke"  manufactured 
fewer  than  700  instruments.  Today, 
as  the  largest  factory  of  its  kind 
in  the  world,  it  has  more  than  4,000 
employees,  who  each  year  make 
20,000,000  harmonicas  in  over  1,000 
different  models.  The  United  States, 
introduced  to  the  harmonica  with 
the  waves  of  German  immigrants 
to  this  country,  is  Hohner's  biggest 
market. 

Fighting  men  knew  the  harmonica 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  Union  soldiers 
playing  "My  Darling  Nellie  Gray," 
the  Confederates  giving  out  with 
"Dixie."  During  World  War  II,  it 
was  "Lili  Marlene."  Calvin 
Coolidge,  Herbert  Hoover,  and 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  occasionally 
filled  the  White  House  with  the 
strains  of  the  harmonica.  Still,  the 
instrument  was  viewed  as  little 
more  than  a  novelty  which,  being 


so  cheaply  purchased,  could  com- 
monly be  seen  in  the  hands  of 
barefooted  boys. 

THEN  Americans  such  as  Larry 
Adler  and  Boris  Minevitch 
(of  the  "Harmonica  Rascals") 
stepped  into  the  limelight  playing 
the  classics  to  show  that  the  lowly 
"mouth  harp"  was  fraught  with 
musical  possibilities.  With  artists 
like  these,  the  harmonica  came  of 
age.  Today  it  is  heard  in  the  concert 
halls,  nightclubs,  and  theaters.  One 
of  the  great  harmonica  virtuosi, 
Eddy  Manson,  composes  special 
material  for  the  instrument  when 
he's  not  recording  such  tunes  as  the 
stirring  "Slaughter  on  Tenth 
Avenue"  with  a  percussion  accom- 
paniment. Another  talented  U.S. 
musician,  Norman  Dello  Joio,  has 
written  a  unique  concerto  for  har- 
monica with  symphony  orchestra. 
The  latest  break  for  the  instru- 
ment—and this  goes  a  long  way 
towards  accounting  for  the  har- 
monica's new  popularity  — has  been 
its  adoption  by  "beat  generation" 
folk  musicians  and  by  many  of  the 
rhythm  and  blues  groups  now 
flourishing  across  the  nation.  Bob 
Dylan  owes  his  success  as  much  to 
the  harmonica  as  to  the  guitar. 
Crazy,  cool,  and  absolutely  thrilling 
sounds  emanate  from  the  harmonica 
played  by  John  Sebastian  of  the 
"Loving'Spoonful"  and  by  Brian 
Jones  and  Mick  Jagger  of  the 
"Rolling  Stones."  Youthful  audi- 
ences cheer  wildly  at  the  wonder- 
fully way-out  notes  blown  by  Paul 
Butterfield,  exponent  of  the  ampli- 
fied blues  harmonica,  as  he  ranges 
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Dick  Bain  (center),  Harmonica  soloist  in  the  U.S.  Navy  Band  presents 
RADM  Kenneth  Craig,  Deputy  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel,  two  Hohner  U.S. 
Navy  Band  harmonica  as  CPT  M.  J.  Luosey,  Director  of  Navy  Recruiting 
Service,  looks  on. 


from  Chicago-style  blues  to  R  &  B 
numbers  and  jazz. 

No  job  is  too  big  for  the  little 
harmonica.  For  more  than  15  years, 
it  has  served  Dr.  Hans  E.  Weise, 
a  dentist  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey, 
as  a  patient  relaxant.  "Whenever 
I  see  a  child  or  grownup  too  nervous 
and  upset  to  get  into  the  chair," 
he  says,  "I  simply  take  my  har- 
monica and  play  for  him— maybe  a 
little  Schubert,  a  Mother  Goose 
tune,  or  some  Stephen  Foster.  After 
that,  everything  goes  well." 

In  Vietnam,  the  instrument  is 
doing  duty  as  an  icebreaker.  A 
Special  Services  lieutenant  informs 


a  manufacturer  that  he  is  convert- 
ing Vietnamese  countryfolk  from 
cool,  suspicious  strangers  into 
warm,  fascinated  friends  through 
the  magic  of  his  harmonica  music. 
Reaction:  The  manufacturer  is 
rushing  the  officer  a  free  supply 
of  "mouth  harps"  for  distribution. 
Meanwhile,  servicemen  in  in- 
creasing numbers  are  also  striking 
up  an  acquaintance  with  the  amaz- 
ing harmonica.  Just  think  of  what 
it  promises  — a  lifelong  friend! 
Where  ever  you  go,  and  when  ever 
the  music  mood  hits  you,  it'll  be 
there,  waiting  no  farther  away  from 
you  than  your  pocket.  ■  ■ 
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CttM  J  wee 


By  Pat  Wayne 


A  plot  to  riot  on  campus 


JOHN  quickly  crossed  the  grounds 
of  the  Administration  Building 
hurrying  toward  his  house  on  the 
far  side  of  the  campus. 

Two  students  passed  and  would 
have  stopped,  but  he  merely  nod- 
ded and  hurried  on  his  way.  He 
knew  the  word  was  out  that  Pro- 
fessor Miller  had  blown  his  cork 
in  class  and  given  Sam  Watson  a 
lecture  on  communism.  Why  had 
he  lost  his  temper?  Sam  had  served 
his  term  in  the  Army.  He  made  good 
grades,  and  he  was  a  star  basket- 
ball player.  Why  did  Sam's  chip- 
on-the-shoulder  attitude  irk  him  so 
much? 

He  turned  into  faculty  row,  where 
look-alike  brick  houses  dotted 
themselves  around  a  choppy  lake. 
His  house    was    different    because 
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Madge  had  lovingly  painted  their 
window  boxes  a  geometrical  black- 
and-white,  and  filled  them  with  red 
geraniums. 

He  wished  Madge  were  home  to- 
night. He  longed  for  her  elfish 
face,  but  she  had  taken  two-year- 
old  David,  and  gone  to  visit  her 
sick  mother. 

John  stared  for  a  moment  at  the 
gray,  chill  lake.  He  felt  a  kinship 
to  the  turbulent  water.  Sighing  he 
put  his  key  into  the  lock,  and 
pushed  open  the  door.  Perhaps 
Craig,  or  one  of  his  other  students, 
would  drop  in  for  a  visit?  He  could 
call  the  tall,  lanky,  chemistry-major- 
and  ask  the  boy  to  come  by  and 
share  a  hamburger  with  him.  No! 
He  didn't  make  a  habit  of  fraterniz- 
ing with  the  students— unless  they 


chose  to  come. 

He  changed  to  blue  slacks  and 
sports  shirt,  and  slipped  on  an  old 
leather  jacket.  He  was  getting  the 
hamburger  patties  out  of  the  re- 
frigerator when  he  heard  the  door 
bell.  One  of  the  faculty,  or  one  of 
the  students?  They  would  be  wel- 
come! He  enjoyed  quiet  contempla- 
tion, but  tonight  he  felt  the  need 
of  human  companionship.  Opening 
the  door,  he  fought  against  showing 
dismay  at  the  sight  of  the  huge 
Negro;  though  he  was  six  feet  tall, 
he  was  dwarfed  by  Sam. 

"Should  I  stand  on  the  porch,  or 
come  in  and  talk?"  asked  Sam. 

John's  own  anger  ebbed.  He  was 
sorry  that  he  had  sounded  off  in 
class,  so  he  made  his  tone  hospit- 
able as  he  said,  "Come  in,  Sam." 
He  stood  back. 

The  young  man  stooped  to  enter 
the  doorway.  He  looked  down  at 
John,  and  his  words  were  slurred 
deliberately.  "Listen,  Dad,"  he 
said,  "I  ain't  one  of  your  boys" 

John  held  his  temper.  Why  did  he 
resent  the  Dad  from  Sam?  Many 
of  his  students  called  him  Dad  with 
respect  and  affection,  simply  be- 
cause he  was  so  young,  and  yet  they 
found  him  a  friend. 

Sam  stood  looking  at  him. 

John  wondered  if  his  resentment 
was  because  of  Sam's  color,  or  Sam's 
attitude?  John  never  thought  of 
himself  as  being  prejudiced— but 
had  television's  constant  "black 
power"  gotten  under  his  skin?  He 
said  trying  to  be  reasonable,  "Sam 
I  tried  to  explain  to  you  in  class 
today  that  it  isn't  me  that  you  are 
battling,  but  yourself;  before  your 


sarcastic  manner  caused  me  to  flip. 
I'm  sorry." 

A  muscle  moved  in  Sam's  jaw, 
but  he  only  replied,  "You  have  a 
way  with  words,  Professor,  but 
there  are  those  who  say  you  are  not 
on  our  side." 

John  said,  "I  think  most  of  the 
students  regard  me  as  rather  pas- 
sive. Maybe  that's  wrong.  This 
seems  to  be  the  time  for  the  ma- 
jority to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
before  the  minority  takes  over.  Our 
side  is  American  — neither  black  nor 
white.  The  enemy  of  our  country  is 
not  racial— but  communistic.  This 
is  what  I  believe,  Sam." 

Sam  shook  his  dark  head.  "You 
really  believe  what  you  said?  That 
our  country  could  be  conquered 
without  a  shot  being  fired?" 

John  nodded.  "Unless  you  are 
man  enough  to  forgive  the  stupid 
people  who  look  at  you,  and  do  not 
see  the  immortal  soul  and  the  red- 
white- and-blue.  Your  race  is  at 
fault,  too,  Sam.  Some  of  them  won't 
work  and  earn  their  rights.  They 
want  to  climb  on  your  back,  and 
coast  along.  You  better  know  who 
your  friends  are." 

Sam  turned  abruptly  and  left, 
letting  the  screen  door  slam  loudly 
behind  him. 

John  watched  him  go  down  the 
walk,  and  went  back  to  his  kitchen. 
What  a  friend,  or  foe,  that  boy 
could  make!  He  wished  they  could 
be  friends.  He  stood  looking  at  the 
hamburger.  It  wasn't  much  fun  to 
start  the  grill,  and  eat  alone. 


H 


E    GATHERED    sticks    from 
the  woods.   The   dark   night 
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and  the  angry  black  lake  blended 
together,  as  he  glanced  next  door 
at  Doctor  Jim  Wilkons'  house.  He 
wished  Jim  and  Sally  were  home 
tonight.  Their  house  stared  back 
at  him,  blank  and  dark. 

John's  home  was  the  last  in  the 
lake  development,  and  only  wind- 
brushed  trees  nodded  at  him  from 
the  depth  of  the  woods  beyond. 
He  started  his  fire,  feeling  lonely, 
when  Craig  spoke  from  the  dark- 
ness of  the  drive. 

"Hi,  Prof,"  said  the  sandy-haired 
boy.  He  was  wrapped  up  in  a  black 
parka  that  hid  his  thin  frame.  "I 
see  you  are  baching  tonight." 

"Want  a  hamburger?"  asked 
John,  smiling  at  the  boy  across  the 
flickering  firelight. 

"I'm  with  you,"  said  Craig.  He 
shivered.  "It  sure  is  getting  colder." 

John  put  another  hamburger  on 
the  grill.  "Lonesome  here,"  he 
admitted.  "Nice  to  have  company." 

Craig  asked  curiously,  "I  was 
surprised  in  class  today.  Oh,  I  could 
understand  your  losing  temper  with 
Sam.  Do  you  really  think  he  is  a 
commie?" 

"Did  I  give  that  impression?" 
asked  John,  surprised.  "No,  but 
I  had  heard  some  rumors  about  a 
possible  racial  riot." 

The  fair-haired  boy  said,  "An 
intellectual  like  yourself,  Professor, 
doesn't  usually  get  involved . . . 
well,  I  mean,  you  could  get  hurt 
if  the  wrong  people  took  offense." 
He  smiled.  "We  have  police,  and 
National  Guard,  for  that  sort  of 
thing." 

"We  have  Federal  Troops,  too," 
said   John.    He    looked    at    Craig, 


thoughtfully.  "The  individual  is 
part  of  the  government.  Maybe,  we 
fail  to  do  our  part  by  not  speaking 
up  when  we  see  the  existence  of  evil. 
Americans  need  to  stand  together, 
and  work  together." 

Craig  stared  into  the  smoldering 
coals.  "I  always  knew  you  were  an 
idealist." 

John  said  sharply,  "Rumors  could 
spark  a  racial  riot.  Frankly,  I  think 
it  is  all  staged  and  planned  by 
some  communist  trouble-maker  on 
the  campus." 

Craig  said,  "Maybe  the  problem 
is  really  racial.  I  talked  with  some 
of  the  students  at  the  Union  before 
I  came  over  here,  and  they  were 
worried  about  you  and  Sam.  And 
I  saw  him  leave  here,  looking 
furious." 

John  shook  his  head.  "Sam  was 
born  angry,  and  has  good  reasons. 
However,  his  moral  and  spiritual 
values,  plus  his  academic  standing, 
will  sustain  him.  He  is  destined  to 
be  a  good  leader." 

Craig  shoved  his  hands  in  his 
pockets.  He  looked  up  at  John,  and 
his  face  looked  very  young,  but  his 
eyes  were  very  bright.  He  said, 
"When  I  leave  here,  and  go  to  the 
Union,  and  tell  the  students  there 
that  I  met  Sam  rushing  away  from 
your  house,  and  that  I  couldn't 
find  you  at  home  — they  will  be 
upset." 

John  stared  at  him.  He  could 
smell  the  hamburger  burning.  He 
said  slowly,  "I  don't  really  know 
you  after  all,  do  I?  We  never  talked 
about  philosophy  or  theology,  did 
we,  Craig?" 

The  boy  pulled  up  his  dark  hood. 
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He  looked  at  the  choppy  lake.  His 
voice  was  matter-of-fact.  "Sorry, 
Professor,  but  when  the  students 
find  your  body  in  the  lake— you 
will  be  the  spark  that  will  turn  this 
campus  into  a  real  racial  war." 
He  nodded  his  head,  and  two  men 
appeared  out  of  the  dark  woods. 
He  turned  and  without  looking  back 
started  up  the  drive. 

John  watched  him  and  felt  sick. 
Instinctively,  he  dropped  back  a 
step,  and  found  his  back  against 
a  pile  of  logs.  Anger  ripped  through 
him.  That  such  a  thing  could  hap- 
pen in  his  town,  at  his  home.  His 
hand  reached  back  and  found  a  slim 
stick.  His  years  of  Army  training 
seemed  such  a  long,  long  time  ago. 

The  two  men,  whom  he  didn't 
recognize,  moved  in  on  either  side 
of  him. 

He  could  hear  the  slap-slap  of 
water  on  the  shore,  and  smell  the 
burnt  hamburger.  Never  had  life 
seemed  more  precious!  Anger  and 
fear  fought  within  him,  and  anger 
won.  They  might  kill  him  and  drop 
him  in  the  lake,  but  not  without 
a  fight.  But  how  much  of  a  fight 
could  a  professor,  whose  most 
strenuous  exercise  was  playing  golf, 
give  a  couple  of  hired  beat-up  men? 

Suddenly  Craig's  voice  split  the 
darkness,  and  then  his  parka- 
covered  body  was  hurtling  down  the 
drive  toward  them.  John  saw  the 
sudden  gleam  of  white  teeth,  and 
knew  with  relief  that  Sam  was 
there. 

Craig's  unexpected  cry  gave  John 
the  edge  he  needed  — and,  wielding 
the  stick  like  a  golf  club  at  the 
startled  man  on  his  left,  he  hit  him 
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on  the  head  and  was  rewarded  by  a 
cry  of  pain  as  he  went  down.  He 
tossed  himself  on  the  man.  Pain 
exploded  on  the  side  of  his  jaw,  but 
he  directed  a  strong  right  at  the 
man's  jaw  and  heard  the  painful 
grunt  of  the  man  under  him. 

As  if  far  away  he  heard  Sam  say. 
"Mind  sharing  this  fight,  Profes- 
sor?" He  heard  the  screams  of  the 
other  man,  then  silence  and  knew 
Sam  had  him  under  control. 

JOHN  stood  up  after  shaking  the 
limp  form  of  the  man  to  be 
sure  he  was  unconscious.  He  turned 
to  see  Sam  pulling  Craig  and  the 
other  man  toward  him.  The  fire 
had  flared  up. 

"Need  some  help?"  asked  Sam, 
concern  in  his  deep  voice. 

John  felt  his  jaw  gingerly.  Then 
he  grinned  at  Sam.  "You're  the 
help  I  needed." 

The  Negro  student  reached  over 
and  collared  the  limp  man,  and 
piled  him  by  the  other  two.  He 
said,  happily,  "They  didn't  see  me 
standing  there  in  the  darkness— 
but  I  heard  it.  Kill  you— and  blame 
me." 

John  laughed,  and  his  jaw  hurt. 
"You  got  some  mighty  good  cam- 
ouflage, Sam." 

The  youth  nodded.  "Keep  in 
mind  that  I  am  one  of  the  white- 
hat  boys,  with  the  red-white-and- 
blue  blood.  Now  that's  a  color 
combination,  Professor." 

"Amen!"  said  John,  solemnly. 

Sam  said,  hearing  one  of  the  men 
groan,  "I  guess  you  better  call  the 
police." 

(Continued  on  page  57) 


Are  You  Honest  with  Yourself? 


By  W.  B.  J.  Martin 


IT  WAS  A  profound  insight  of 
Saint  Theresa  that  "All  decep- 
tion begins  in  self-deception." 
Human  beings  have  an  enormous 
capacity  for  fooling  themselves. 
This  is  partly  because  they  are 
afraid  to  face  the  naked  truth.  As 
T.S.  Eliot  put  it  in  Murder  in  the 
Cathedral,  "Humankind  cannot 
bear  very  much  reality."  We  prefer 
to  dwell  in  the  shadowy  region  of 
evasion,  ambiguity,  and  self-flat- 
tery. But  it  is  precisely  in  this 
region  that  many  of  our  ills  are 
born.  As  Isaiah  put  it  in  pictur- 
esque figure,  "The  twilight  I  longed 
for  has  been  turned  for  me  into 
trembling"  (Isaiah  21:4).  The 
prophet  knew  from  experience  that 
there  is  no  safety,  sanity,  or 
serenity  in  self-evasion  and  self- 
deceit.  And  here  he  is  joined  by  the 
Psalmist,  who  cried,  "So  long  as  I 
refused  to  own  my  guilt . . .  my  body 
dried  up  as  in  summer  heat . . .  life 


ebbedaway"  (Psalm  32:3,4  Moffatt). 
This  deep  religious  insight  is 
fortified  by  modern  psychiatry. 
Over  and  over  again  the  first  task 
of  the  psychiatrist  is  to  tear  away 
the  comfortable  and  comforting 
lies  that  people  have  been  telling 
themselves.  Many  of  us  invent 
extraordinary  problems  in  order  to 
avoid  coming  to  grips  with  the  uni- 
versal human  problems  involved  in 
being  persons. 

Hypocrisy 

Let  us  examine  some  of  the  forms 
that  self-deception  takes.  We  use 
the  word  "hyprocrite"  to  indicate 
our  deception  of  others,  but  I  am 
inclined  to  believe  that  the  most 
common  form  of  hypocrisy  is  "to 
put  on  a  mask,"  "to  be  a  play- 
actor." But  there  are  two  kinds  of 
play  actors:  those  who  pretend  to 
be  better  than  they  are,  and  those 
who  pretend  to  be  worse  than  they 


Dr.  Martin  is  minister  of  First  Community  Church  and   lecturer   in 
Modern  Poetry  at  Southern  Methodist  University.  Dallas,  Tex. 
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are.  Some  of  us  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  ''not  so  bad  after  all."  We 
do  this  by  comparing  ourselves  with 
others  who  are  manifestly  weak  and 
wicked.  Or  we  do  it  by  using  pleas- 
ant words  for  ugly  things,  and  so 
cover  up  their  ugliness  even  from 
ourselves.  We  disguise  our  cynicism 
by  calling  it  realism;  we  call  our- 
selves men  of  principle,  when  we 
are  really  just  plain  stubborn;  we 
glorify  our  licentiousness  by  label- 
ing it,  having  a  good  time. 

And  some  of  us  do  exactly  the 
opposite:  we  use  ugly  words  for 
good  and  beautiful  things.  We  then 
pretend  to  be  worse  than  we  are. 
We  disguise  our  tenderness  by  an 
outward  show  of  toughness;  we 
speak  flippantly  about  the  deepest 
things  in  life;  we  use  coarse  language 
to  diminish  the  impact  of  truth, 
beauty,  and  goodness  upon  us.  And 
so  we  deceive  ourselves  about  our 
own  capacity  for  reverence,  sensi- 
tivity, and  grace. 

Blaming  Others 

Another  form  that  self-deception 
takes  is  that  of  blaming  others  for 
what  is  manifestly  our  own  fault. 
An  honest  man  once  said,  "I  have 
done  more  harm  to  myself  than  any 
other  man  is  ever  likely  to  do  to 
me."  Most  of  us  are  not  willing  to 
be  as  honest  as  that,  and  so  we 
cast  around  for  scapegoats,  on 
whose  backs  we  can  conveniently 
lay  the  blame.  A  marriage  counselor 
said  recently,  "In  any  marriage 
dispute  there  are  usually  three  sides 
—  his,  hers,  and  the  truth's."  The 
same  thing  is  true  of  wider  areas 
of  life.  Many  people  blame  society 


for  making  men  what  they  are,  in- 
stead of  blaming  themselves  for 
making  society  what  it  is. 

Steps  Toward  Honesty 

But  how  does  a  man  set  about 
becoming  undeceived?  What  steps 
must  he  take  to  become  honest  with 
himself? 

Some  people  do  it  by  paying 
close  attention  to  their  conscience. 
But  sometimes  this  only  confirms 
them  in  their  stubbornness  and  self- 
deception.  For  there  is  one  thing 
that  is  more  important  than  obey- 
ing your  conscience,  and  that  is 
having  a  conscience,  that  is  worth 
obeying!  Saint  Paul  said,  "So  I 
always  take  pains  to  have  a  clear 
conscience  toward  God  and  toward 
men"  (Acts  24:16). 

Mere  obedience  to  conscience  is 
the  very  least  expected  of  us. 
Indeed,  this  in  itself  may  be  tragic. 
History  is  full  of  the  crimes,  cruel- 
ties, and  catastrophes  brought 
about  by  men  of  conscience.  A 
man's  conscience  may  be  so  fine 
and  delicate  that  it  quivers  like  a 
compass  needle.  Conscience,  as 
Saint  Paul  says,  has  to  be  "exer- 
cised," trained,  continually  re- 
sensitized  by  contact  with  the  Lord 
of  conscience.  As  he  said  in  another 
place,  "Let  us  conduct  ourselves 
becomingly  as  in  the  day"  (Romans 
13:13). 

There  are  those  who  seek  honesty 
within  by  the  process  of  self  exami- 
nation. Self  examination!  What 
an  unreliable  procedure!  No  man 
stricken  with  sickness  of  body  would 
content  himself  with  se//-exami- 
nation.  He  resorts  to  the   trained 
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diagnostic  and  healing  skill  of  a 
doctor.  Nowadays  no  business  firm 
is  content  with  self-examination. 
It  hires  a  Management  Consultant 
to  come  in  and  cast  a  cool,  objective 
eye  on  things.  For  it  is  perilously 
easy  to  be  deceived,  and  to  imagine 
that  you  are  doing  all  right,  when 
in  fact  you  may  be  wasting  man- 
power and  producing  and  packaging 
your  product  in  an  inefficient 
manner. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  interior 
life.  A  man  is  never  a  reliable 
judge  of  his  own  actions,  motives, 
and  performance.  He  needs  an 
objective  standard  by  which  to 
examine  himself.  Not  even  the  most 
earnest  and  painstaking  practice 
of  prayer  can  guarantee  objectivity; 
one  may  sink  even  deeper  into  a 
subjective  morass.  That  is  why 
Peter  Taylor  Forsyth  used  to  insist, 
"It  is  better  to  pray  over  the  Bible 
than  to  brood  over  the  self."  For 
the  Bible  with  its  magnificent  im- 
peratives and  probing  demands  is 
a  searchlight  upon  the  hidden  places 
of  the  heart.  Judged  by  my  own 
standards,  I  can  easily  deceive 
myself,  but  when  I  submit  myself 
to  the  words  of  prophets,  psalmists, 
and  apostles,  I  know  myself  to  have 
fallen  short.  I  cannot  easily  con- 
gratulate myself  in  the  presence  of 
such  words  as,  "Bear  ye  one 
another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfill 
the  law  of  Christ,"  (Gal.  6:2KJV) 
or  "Forgive  until  seventy  times 
seven,"  or  the  searing  words  of  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  or  Paul's 
Hymn  of  Love. 

Saul  Kane,  in  John  Masefield's 
evangelical  poem,  The  Ever-lasting 


Mercy,  encountered  Christ  and 
cried,  "0  glory  of  the  lighted  mind. 
How  deaf  I've  been,  how  dumb,  how 
blind!"  The  "lighted  mind"  is  never 
a  product  of  se//-examination,  it  is 
a  result  of  revelation:  the  true  light 
flooding  in  upon  our  darkness.  No 
man  can  remain  self-deceived  in 
the  presence  of  Christ.  He  is  "the 
true  light  that  enlightens  every  man 
coming  into  the  world"  (John  1:9). 
"In  him  was  life,  and  the  life  was 
the  light  of  men"  (John  1:4).  In 
his  purity  we  see  our  stained 
passions;  his  broad  generosity  of 
spirit  judges  our  meanness  and 
prejudice;  his  love  makes  unmistak- 
able our  lukewarmness  of  heart. 
But  the  challenge  remains.  Are 
we  willing  to  stand  in  this  light? 
As  Jesus  asked  of  the  man  at  the 
pool,  "Do  you  want  to  be  made 
whole?"  Do  we  want  to  be  honest 
men,  or  are  we  content  to  be  shams 
and  self-deceived  hypocrites?  Many 
of  us  shrink  from  this  devastating 
exposure.  With  Thomas  Binney  of 
King's  Weight  House,  we  cry. 

O!  How  shall  I,  whose  native  sphere 
Is  dark,  whose  mind  is  dim, 

Before  the  Ineffable  appear, 
And  on  my  naked  spirit  bear 

That  uncreated  beam? 

To  which  the  only  answer  is  his 
also, 

There  is  a  way  for  man  to  rise, 
To  that  sublime  abode;   — 

An  offering  and  a  sacrifice, 
A  Holy  Spirit's  energies, 

An  advocate  with  God. 


Start  every  day  with  prayer. 
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Miss  Lana  Josic,  employee  at  the  USAREUR  Religious  Bookstore,  shows 
Chaplain,  LTC,  Thomas  A.  Harris  that  his  book,  Counseling  the  Serviceman 
and  His  Family,  is  on  the  rack. 


Best- Sellers  and  Other  Book 


s 


By  Bernard  J.  Quinn 


HEIDELBERG,  Germany-The 
only  store  of  its  kind  operated  any- 
where in  the  world  by  the  U.S. 
Army  is  doing  a  thriving  business 
here  in  its  13th  year  of  filling  the 
religious  literature  needs  of  American 
Armed  Forces  members  in  Europe. 

The  unique  operation,  known  as 
the    USAREUR    Religious    Book- 
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store,  was  founded  in  1955  by  the 
then  Chief  Chaplain  for  U.S.  Army, 
Europe,  Colonel  Edwin  L.  Kirtley. 
Each  year  bookstore  customers  pur- 
chase $80,000  worth  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  religious  bulletins 
through  over-the-counter  and  mail 
order  sales. 

*  'Every  effort  is  made   to   keep 


The  story  of  the  USAREUR  Bookstore 


the  cost  of  the  books  and  other 
supplies  at  a  minimum,"  according 
to  Chaplain  (LTC)  Gene  M.  Little, 
Plans  and  Operations  Officer  for 
the  Office  of  the  Staff  Chaplain, 
HQ  USAREUR  and  Seventh  Army. 
Miss  Irene  Gilcher  of  Heidelberg, 
a  German-national  who  recently 
received  her  five-year  service  award, 
is  the  bookstore  manager.  "Her 
experience  and  familiarity  with 
book  company  policies  make  it 
possible  for  her  to  make  purchases 
at  a  savings,"  continued  Chaplain 
Little,  of  Springfield,  Missouri. 
"Those  savings  are  then  passed  on 
to  the  customer." 


The  majority  of  the  bookstore's 
customers  are  associated  with  vari- 
ous religious  organizations  within 
the  European  theater.  District, 
area,  and  local  chapels,  in  co- 
operation with  groups  such  as 
Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  and 
the  Military  Council  of  Catholic 
Men,  display  books  from  the  store. 
The  organizers  of  Religious  Re- 
treats at  Berchtesgaden  and  similar 
areas  utilize  the  displays— as  do 
Air  Force  members  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Spain,  Turkey,  and  England.  The 
displays,  on  a  consignment  basis, 
usually  include  books  written  by  the 
retreat    guest    speakers    and    ones 


At  the  Chaplain's  Training  Conference  at  Berchtesgaden  the  traveling  display 
from  the  USAREUR  Religious  Bookstore  is  used  to  good  advantage. 


What  would  a  bookstore  be  without  browsers?  Here  2/LT  Edward  Henninger, 
MAJ  Patricia  Davis,  and  Mrs.  White  are  checking  a  Bible  commentary. 


which  have  been  reviewed  by 
USAREUR  chaplains. 

Exhibits  alone,  however,  do  not 
begin  to  show  the  magnitude  of  the 
bookstore's  $25,000  stock.  Religious 
poetry  and  drama  books  and  a  wide 
selection  of  children's  books  are 
among  the  best  sellers,  as  are 
pamphlets  that  line  the  bookstore's 
walls.  The  Bible,  nevertheless,  with 
sales  of  over  2,000  yearly,  is  the  top 
seller. 

Special  Easter  and  Christmas 
items  are  stocked  during  the  ap- 
propriate seasons.  Any  book  not 
in  stock  can  be  ordered  and  delivered 
rapidly  through  the  organized  mail- 
order section  of  the  store.  Before 
the  special  store  was  established, 
individual  orders  had  to  be  placed 


with  publishers.  Sometimes  two 
months  passed  before  the  items 
were  received.  Now,  most  books 
ordered  through  the  USAREUR 
Religious  Bookstore  are  received 
within  two  to  four  weeks. 

Orders  may  be  placed  through 
area  chaplains  by  buyers  unable 
to  come  to  Heidelberg.  A  new, 
soon-to-be-released  catalogue  has 
a  complete  listing  of  the  bookstore's 
stock. 

Chaplain  Little  is  optimistic  when 
the  store's  future  is  mentioned.  As 
he  expressed  it,  "As  long  as  there 
is  support  for  the  bookstore  — 
showing  that  a  need  is  being  filled — 
the  USAREUR  Religious  Book- 
store will  continue  to  serve.'' 
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^Sow  Jtty  ^alth  Was  'xUdpd  ^Ug 

in  ike,  ^M&itatiy 


IT  IS  A  comfort  to  know  that  I  am  not  the  only  serviceman  who 
believes  in  God,  who  has  an  old-fashioned  idea  about  morals, 
who  would  rather  strive  to  please  God  than  to  do  the  things  that 
would  bring  about  man's  praise.  When  I  think  of  the  times  in 
Vietnam  that  I  faced  death  yet  by  some  miraculous  means,  I  was 
reprieved,  then  I  appreciate  the  Scripture,  "He  makes  his  sun  rise 
on  the  evil  and  on  the  good,  and  sends  rain  on  the  just  and  on  the 
unjust"  (Matthew  5:45).  For  I  did  not  know  Christ  then  and  I  did 
wicked  things  and  even  blasphemed  his  name,  yet  he  still  loved 
me  enough  to  keep  me  safe! 

Some  people  might  think  that  it  was  just  luck  that,  although  I 
was  a  grunt  for  13  months  in  Vietnam,  I  was  never  hit  once.  It 
is  not  uncommon  or  surprising.  Even  today  when  God  miraculously 
heals  someone  — does  the  impossible  — people  do  not  believe  it  and 
try  to  give  the  credit  to  Mother  Nature  or  Lady  Luck  instead  of 
of  its  rightful  owner— God!  Many  people  who  witness  miracles 
may  convince  themselves  that  it  was  not  done  by  God,  and  they 
may  convince  someone  else,  but  they  will  never  convince  the  person 
to  whom  the  miracle  happened  ("For  with  God  nothing  will  be 
impossible"  — Luke  1:37). 

I  put  my  trust  in  Christ  and  he  never  fails  to  keep  his  promises. 
I  cannot  make  up  another  person's  mind  for  him.  Accepting  Christ 
is  a  personal  matter;"  ..  .whosoever  believeth  in  my  name,  shall 
not  perish . . . ."  I  can  only  say  this,  Christ  is  real  today  and  Christ 
put  it  quite  aptly  when  he  said,  "...  seek  and  you  shall  find ..." 
(Matthew  7:7).  When  a  person  makes  up  his  mind  that  he  really 
wants  to  find  out  if  Christ  is  real  and  seeks  for  the  truth,  then 
Christ  will  not  let  him  down. 

Now  that  I  have  found  Christ,  I  no  longer  worry  about  dying 
on  some  foreign  battleground  for  I  put  my  trust  in  Christ  and  if  I 
should  die  tomorrow,  then  it  would  just  be  a  shortcut  to  glory! 

— Corporal  Louis  C.  Ernst 
(2163960-U.S.M.C.-MASS-5,  MACG-38,  3dMAW,  MCAS,  El 
Toro,  Santa  Ana,  California  92709) 
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Difficult  Sayings  of  Jesus 


By  Raymond  M.  Veh 


IN  The  Fool  by  Charming  Pollock, 
a  dramatic  production  popular 
some  years  ago,  the  author  shows 
what  would  happen  to  a  man  who 
tried  to  live  like  Christ  in  a  modern 
industrial  city.  The  hero  of  the 
play  is  a  young  minister  who  dares 
to  follow  the  way  of  Christ  in  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  wealthy  leaders 
in  the  church,  and  at  the  cost  of 
the  love  of  a  pleasure-seeking  young 
woman.  As  the  plot  progresses, 
one  becomes  increasingly  aware  of 
the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  anyone 
who  would  try  to  live  like  Christ 
in  our  day. 

How  far  can  we  take  Jesus  com- 
mands to  live  according  to  his 
life  principles  seriously  today?  We 
all  are  tempted  to  follow  Jesus 
"with  reservations."  Let's  look  at 
some  of  his  teachings  that  seem 
"way  out"  and  cause  us  often  to 


admit,  "Oh,  yes,   I'll  follow  Jesus 
but. . . ." 

1.  Be  Not  Anxious 

Therefore  I  tell  you,  do  not  be 
anxious  about  your  life,  what  you 
shall  eat  or  what  you  shall  drink;  nor 
about  your  body,  what  you  shall  put 
on  (Mt.  6:25). 

Following  this  statement  literally 
has  caused  some  people  much 
trouble.  Men  have  quit  their  jobs 
—  sure  that  God  would  take  care 
of  them.  Folks  have  loitered  in  the 
marketplace,  waiting  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  God's  Word. 

God  does  provide  for  his  people. 
"Consider  the  lilies  of  the  field, 
how  they  grow;  they  neither  toil 
nor  spin,"  said  Jesus.  God  provides 
for  them  surely,  and  God  does 
provide  for  each  of  us.  He  has  given 
us  the  ability  to  live  in  a  world  that 
seems  not  too  friendly  at  times,  and 
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to  eke  out  an  existence  in  that 
world.  Work,  though,  seems  to  be 
the  very  law  of  life,  and  of  God. 
God  still  turns  water  into  wine,  but 
he  uses  men  to  cultivate  the  vine- 
yards. 

What  Jesus  does  seem  to  be 
openly  condemning  in  this  passage 
is  a  spirit  of  overanxiety.  We  cannot 
"by  being  anxious"  add  unto  our 
height  or  weight.  We  cannot,  by 
being  overanxious,  better  our  con- 
dition in  life.  The  papers  record 
frequent  suicides  of  young  people 
who  take  their  lives  because  of  fear 
of  what  tomorrow  holds  in  store. 
Is  this  not  cowardly? 

What  is  life?  Jesus  explained  it 
as  being  more  than  food  or  clothing. 
Yet  thousands  of  people  believe 
that  these  are  the  two  most  essential 
factors  of  life.  They  spend  all  their 
time,  effort,  and  money  upon  them 
and  in  the  end  find  life  empty.  "Is 
not  life  more  than  food,  and  the 
body  more  than  clothing?"  There 
are  values  in  God's  world  to  be 
sought  far  greater  than  these.  We 
are  called  to  live  today;  trust  God 
for  tomorrow.  When  tomorrow 
comes,  we'll  have  strength  to  meet 
the  challenge  it  brings. 

2.  Turn  the  Other  Cheek 

But  I  say  to  you,  Do  not  resist  one 
who  is  evil.  But  if  one  strikes  you  on 
the  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other 
also  (Mt.  5:39). 

There  is  a  Spanish  proverb  which 
says,  "He  who  gives  the  second 
blow  begins  the  quarrel."  Jesus 
knew  that  we  humans  are  prone  to 
give  a  blow  for  a  blow,  evil  for 
evil.  So  he  suggests:    "Don't   lose 


your  temper  because  of  ill  treat- 
ment, or  let  your  anger  cause  you 
to  seek  revenge."  The  other  cheek 
is  to  be  given  to  the  smiter. 

The  follower  of  Christ  is  to  meet 
evil  not  with  anger,  hatred,  or 
intent  to  inflict  retribution,  but 
rather  with  readiness  to  submit 
to  more.  This  is  a  difficult  lesson 
to  learn.  Jesus  proposes  that  the 
chief  stress  is  to  be  laid,  not  on  the 
outward  action,  but  upon  the  dispo- 
sition. If  the  cheek  is  turned  with 
hate  and  anger  boiling  in  the  heart, 
the  commandment  is  broken.  If  the 
inner  man  is  indignant  against  the 
wrongdoer,  he  is  resisting  in  a  way 
that  is  harmful  to  himself. 

Jesus  does  not  say  that  we  are 
to  be  passive  nor  does  he  say  that 
we  are  not  to  use  the  methods  of 
the  wrongdoer.  But  he  says,  "Turn 
the  other  cheek."  That  is  an  invi- 
tation to  the  other  man  to  go  further 
and  his  courage  breaks.  By  this 
invitation  we  assume  command  over 
the  situation.  We  do  not  take  up 
his  weapons,  but  we  do  use  our  own, 
and  by  doing  so  we  force  him  to 
stand  on  unfamiliar  ground  and  to 
face  weapons  he  does  not  know  how 
to  face.  By  our  own  moral  daring 
we  assume  command  of  the  situ- 
ation. Jesus  conquered  by  turning 
the  other  cheek  — by  his  perfect 
love.  Can  we  meet  this  searching 
test? 

3.  Judge  Not 

Judge  not,  that  you  be  not  judged. 
For  with  the  judgment  you  pronounce 
you  will  be  judged,  and  the  measure 
you  give  will  be  the  measure  you  get 
(Mt.  7:1-2). 
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The  story  of  the  mote  and  the 
beam  enforces  the  lesson  of  self- 
examination.  It  is  easier  to  behold 
a  mote  in  a  brother's  eye  than  to 
behold  a  beam  in  our  own  eye. 
Before  we  dare  criticize  any  one 
else,  we  must  make  sure  that  our 
eyes  are  free  of  beams.  How  dare 
we  judge  another,  when  self-exami- 
nation reveals  that  pride,  unchari- 
tableness,  and  a  great  lack  of 
kindness  are  characteristic  of  us? 
Before  we  can  help  an  uncouth  or 
wayward  buddy  we  must  pray, 
"Lord,  wash  me  thoroughly  from 
mine  iniquity,  and  cleanse  me  from 
my  sin.  For  I  acknowledge  my 
transgressions;  and  my  sin  is  ever 
before  me." 

At  Wragby,  in  Yorkshire,  in  the 
vestry  of  the  church  is  a  very 
curious  old  painted  window,  repre- 
senting in  colored  glass  the  lesson 
of  the  mote  and  the  beam.  A  man 
with  a  huge  piece  of  wood  before 
his  eyes  is  trying  diligently  to 
extract  a  mere  speck  from  the  eye 
of  another  man.  This  picture 
reminds  us  of  the  necessity  of  self- 
examination,  lest  while  we  declare 
to  others  their  faults,  we  may  be 
blind  to  our  own. 

4.  Be  Content  With  Weaknesses 

/  will  all  the  more  gladly  boast 
of  my  weaknesses,  that  the  power  of 
Christ  may  rest  upon  me.  For  the  sake 
of  Christ,  then,  I  am  content  with 
weaknesses,  insults,  hardships  per- 
secutions, and  calamities;  for  when  I 
am  weak,  then  I  am  strong  (2  Cor. 
12:9b-10). 

What  man  wants  to  boast  of  his 
weaknesses?  It's  manly  to  be  strong. 


We  honor  those  who  evidence 
physical  prowess. 

The  Apostle  Paul  in  this  passage 
does  not  mean  that  real  weakness 
can  possibly  be  strength  but  that 
a  consciousness  of  our  weakness 
is  at  all  times  our  best  security 
and  therefore  our  strength.  A 
knowledge  of  our  weakness,  he  says, 
should  lead  us  to  seek  help  from 
God. 

Self-confidence  is  folly.  In  Pro- 
verbs we  read:  "He  that  trusteth  in 
his  own  heart  is  a  fool."  The  sinking 
man  cries  for  help,  but  the  believer 
stands  upon  the  immutable  foun- 
dation of  faith  in  a  higher  Power. 
Thus  God  is  our  strong  tower  and 
stronghold  in  the  day  of  weakness. 

5.  Lose  Your  Life 

Whosoever  shall  lose  his  life  for  my 
sake  shall  find  it  (Mt.  16:25).  This 
saying  is  paradoxical  indeed,  and 
yet  very  true.  It  stands  at  the  very 
center  of  the  Christian  life.  Is  not 
the  willingness  to  lose  some  things 
the  best  way  to  gain  them? 

E.  Stanley  Jones  in  his  book,  The 
Christ  of  the  Mount,  comments  on 
this  passage  thus:  "Center  yourself 
on  yourself  and  you  will  find 
yourself  disintegrating,  lost;  lose 
yourself  in  some  cause,  or  some 
person  quite  outside  of  yourself, 
and  you  will  find  yourself  coming 
back  to  you,  realized,  found."  Is 
it  really  true  that  the  person  seeking 
to  save  his  life  loses  it?  And  can  it 
be  possible  to  lose  one's  life  in  some 
great  Christly  quest  and  yet  find 
life? 

Did  Jesus  lose  his  life?  If  he  did, 
he  has  found  it  again  in  a  million 
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other  lives.  Did  Stephen  lose  his? 
He  found  it  again  in  Paul.  Did 
Paul  lose  his  life?  He  found  it  again 
in  Timothy. 

Jesus  was  the  world's  supreme 
example  of  losing  life.  Men  scorned 
his  teachings,  ridiculed  his  ideals, 
crucified  him  on  a  cross.  The  world 
said,  "Life  is  found  with  spears  and 
crowns  and  palaces."  But  all  the 
empires  of  kings  and  emperors  have 
vanished.  Their  military  power  has 
melted  away.  The  names  of  the 
great  ones  are  simply  symbols  of 
presumption  and  futility  and  bitter 
disillusionment,  while  his  Name  is 
the  Name  above  every  name. 

Jesus  had  little  or  nothing  to  say 
about  commerce,  scholarship, 
politics.  He  left  that  to  those  who 
should  thereafter  specialize  in  such 
things.  He  was  the  specialist  in  the 
Christian  Life  — in  saving  life!  In 
this  hard  saying  he  enunciates  a 
spiritual  principle.  Life  is  saved 
by  taking  up  the  cross,  by  definite 
commitment,  by  following  him. 
Real  life  begins  when  God's  king- 
dom is  put  first,  even  though  it 
means  self-denial  and  seeming  loss 
of  life. 

An  old  sculptor  often  said,  "As 
the  marble  wastes  the  statue 
grows."  This  is  a  parable  of  life. 
Experience  witnesses  to  the  fact 
that  true  life  comes  as  it  expends 
itself  on  others.  Whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  Christ's  sake  shall 
find  it.  ■  ■ 

There  are  many  books  on  How  to 
Speak  in  Public.  What  is  needed  is  a 
book  on  How  to  Keep  Quiet  in  Public. 
— Jack  Herbert. 


CROSS  FORCE 

(Continued  from  page  46) 

John  said,  quietly,  "After  the 
police  leave— how  about  staying 
and  we'll  start  over  again— with 
hamburgers?"  He  looked  ruefully 
at  the  burnt  ones. 

"I'm  with  you,  Dad,  all  the  way," 
said  Sam. 

John  listened  to  the  tone  of  Sam's 
voice,  and  he  knew  the  color  of  one's 
skin  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
respect  each  man  must  earn.  And 
he  hoped  Sam  and  he  could  promote 
that  thought.  ■  ■ 


NEWS  BIT 

851  Blinded  Veterans:  A  Success 
Story 

This  is  the  title  of  a  book  pub- 
lished by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind,  15  W.  16th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10011.  It  is  a  study 
.of  851  male  veterans  of  World  War 
I,  World  War  II,  and  the  Korean 
conflict.  All  have  70  percent  visual 
loss.  Some  of  the  findings  are: 
Blinded  veterans  are  mostly  posi- 
tive in  their  handling  of  rehabili- 
tation experience;  90  percent  of  the 
blinded  veterans  have  been  em- 
ployed at  one  time  or  another  since 
they  left  the  military  service,  but 
only  38  percent  were  employed  at 
the  time  of  the  study;  the  average 
income  for  the  blinded  veterans' 
household  was  $8,600  per  year  (the 
average  household  income  for  the 
entire  U.S.   for  1964  was  $6,600). 
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lift  tip  lour  Hntl 


Look  not  mournfully  into  the  past.  It  will  not  return.  Wisely 
improve  the  present  and  go  forth  to  meet  the  future,  without  fear 
and  with  a  courageous  heart.  —  Primitive  Methodist  Journal. 

God  is  not  served  effectively  with  leftovers.  To  serve  him  well 
is  a  full-time  job,  demanding  effort,  work,  disciplined  self-control. 
—  Dale  Oldham  in  Vital  Christianity. 

"Money  talks,"  people  say.  It  is  true.  And  the  money  we  give 
the  church  talks,  too,  though  too  often  we  do  not  listen  to  what  it 

says.— Monday  Morning. 

To  worship  is  to  ascribe  worth.  To  worship  God  is  to  ascribe  to 
him  supreme  worth.  — Earle  V.   Pierce  in   The  Secret  Place. 

Nothing  is  particularly  hard  if  you  divide  it  into  small  jobs.— 
Henry  Ford. 

Happiness  is  a  stopping  place  between  too  much  and  too  little.— 

The  Magnificat. 

Faith  does  not  demand  miracles  but  often  accomplishes  them.— 
Baptist  Beacon. 

No  one  can  expect  to  accomplish  anything  great  when  he  is  not 
king  of  himself.— Megiddo  Message. 

Freedom  is  never  a  gift.  It  is  the  "pearl  of  great  price"  in 
anguish  won.  — From  The  Theological  Concept  of  Freedom. 

Consecration  is  handing  God  a  blank  sheet  to  fill  in  with  your 
name  signed  at  the  bottom.  — M.  H.  Miller  in  Notes  and  Quotes. 

It  is  better  to  fill  a  little  place  right  than  a  big  place  wrong.— 
Defender. 
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Brief  News  Items 


Billy  Graham  in  Australia 

Last  April  Evangelist  Billy 
Graham  conducted  a  9-day  Crusade 
in  Sydney,  Australia.  Attendance 
reached  the  total  of  417,000.  On 
the  last  Sunday  morning  more  than 
100,000  persons  assembled  at  the 
Sydney  Showground  to  hear 
Graham  speak.  Another  15,000 
spilled  over  into  the  nearby  Sydney 
Cricket  Ground.  During  the  cam- 
paign, 22,420  responded  to  the 
appeal  to  "commit  their  lives  to 
Jesus  Christ." 

The  Crusade  became  a  "Youth 
Crusade  extraordinary"  when  night 
after  night  as  high  as  81  percent  of 
those  responding  were  under  25 
years  of  age. 

Support  UNICEF 

Next  month  at  Hallowe'en, 
America's  own  Trick  or  Treat  for 
the  UNICEF  program  will  take 
place.  This  is  one  way  to  raise 
money  for  the  world's  greatest  pro- 
gram to  help  children. 

Other  ways  to  raise  money  are 
used  also  — by  the  sale  of  Greeting 
Cards;  the  sacrifice  of  one  meal; 
special  donations;  membership  in 
the  U.  S.  Committee  for  UNICEF. 
Regular  memberships  are  $5;  Con- 
tributing $10;  Supporting  $25;  and 
Patron  $100.  For  further  infor- 
mation, write  U.  S.  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  331  E.  38th  St.,  New 
York,  N.  Y.  10016. 


World  Meeting  in  Sweden 

The  4th  Assembly  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  was  convened 
at  Uppsala,  Sweden,  on  July  4-19. 
More  than  2,250  persons  were  pres- 
ent. The  theme  was:  "Behold,  I 
Make  All  Things  New." 


Accompanists  for  the  folk-hymn  singing 
at  Chapel  #7,  Fort  Dix,  N.J.  are  PVT 
David  Schramek,  PVT  Michael  Nickles, 
PVT  John  D.  Peterson,  and  Chaplain 
(LTC)  Talmadge  F.  McNabb.  Every 
Sunday  evening  the  men  of  the  5th 
Combat  Support  Training  Brigade  come 
and  bring  friends  to  an  informal  program, 
religious  movie,  and  fellowship  hour 
topped  with  refreshments.  Chaplain 
McNabb,  who  first  used  this  idea  in 
Korea,  says  that  attendance  has  in- 
creased from  50  to  over  300  for  the 
Sunday  night  programs. 


The  Reverend  Le  Van  Tu  (right)  Viet- 
namese pastor  of  the  An  Hai  Protes- 
tant Church  in  Danang,  Vietnam, 
presents  to  LCDR  Christopher  B.  Young, 
CHC,  USN,  a  set  of  altar  vases  which 
were  hammered  out  of  4-inch  cartridge 
cases.  Shown  are  some  of  the  service 
personnel  who  have  just  unloaded  part 
of  two  tons  of  clothing  and  soap  sent 
by  American  churches  as  a  result  of 
Chaplain  Young's  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
refugees  of  An  Hai. 


Signs  of  Hope 

While  noting  "signs  of  despair" 
in  the  nation  and  world,  Dr.  Eugene 
L.  Smith,  executive  secretary  of  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  in  the 
U.S.,    sees    everywhere    "signs    of 
creative    goodness."    These     are 
visible    in    many    forms:    A    new 
determination    on     the     part     of 
Negroes  to  win  the  good  life  for  its 
people;    graduates   of   law    schools 
who  seek  to  serve  the  poor  rather 
than  the  rich;  the  multiplication  of 
courses  of  religion  in  secular  uni- 
versities; new  forms  of  ministry  in 
the    church.    Dr.    Smith    declares: 
"The  organized  church   will   have 
to  combine  its  concern  for  evange- 
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lism  with  its  concern  for  justice  if 
it  is  to  be  effective  in  this  time  of 
crisis  and  challenge." 

A  General  Church  Membership? 

"The  time  has  come  to  declare 
the  existence  of  a  general  church 
membership,"  the  director  of  ecu- 
menical affairs  of  the  National 
Council  of  Churches  predicts. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  C.  Dodds 
in  a  recent  address  proposed  that 
when  a  person  joins  a  church,  he 
will  become  simply  a  Christian, 
accepted  and  at  home  in  all  Chris- 
tian bodies.  He  suggested  that  any- 
one becoming  "a  member  of  the 
Methodist  Church  would  become 
simultaneously  a  full  eligible  mem- 
ber of  the  African  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church  Zion,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  and  the  United 
Church  of  Christ,  and  the  Episcopal 
Church." 

Project  Handclasp 

Project  Handclasp  is  an  official 
Navy    program    through     which 
Americans    extend    the    hand    of 
friendship  overseas  by  using  space 
available  in  ships  in  visiting  over- 
seas to  deliver  charitable  material. 
Americans,    service    and    civilian, 
have  demonstrated  an  eagerness  to 
provide  hundreds  of  tons  of  cargo 
to   fill   the   space   in   Navy   ships. 
The   materials   are    distributed    in 
three  ways:   by  the   crews   of   the 
ships  that  carried  them;  by  service- 
men based  overseas;   and  by  mis- 
sionaries. These  benevolent  actions 
have  created  good  will  among  those 
in  foreign  lands  who  have  received 
materials. 


The  Council  Speaks  and  Now  the  Act 

Last  April,  experts  on  inter- 
national finance,  economics,  trade, 
administration,  and  agriculture  met 
at  a  Conference  on  World  Co- 
operation for  Development,  at 
Beirut,  Lebanon.  They  concluded 
that  we  have  entered  a  new  age  in 
which  science  and  technology  has 
made  it  possible  for  all  men  to  have 
the  necessities  of  life,  if  only  we 
have  the  political  will  to  work  for 
a  more  just  economic  order.  , . . 

At  the  same  time  they  sounded  a 
warning  that  if  action  is  not  taken 
to  increase  food  production  and 
slow  down  population  growth,  the 
prospect  of  famine  within  the  next 
two  decades  is  very  real. 


Scriptures  on  the  Increase 

More  than  100  million  Scriptures, 
or  enough  to  supply  one  copy  for 


every  33  people  in  the  world  today, 
were  sold  at  below  cost  or  given 
during  1967  by  the  35  national  Bible 
Societies  comprising  the  United 
Bible  Societies  around  the  world. . . . 
Printed  in  more  than  800  lan- 
guages and  distributed  in  115 
countries,  the  total  102,698,708 
copies  of  the  Scripture  distributed 
last  year  represents  an  increase  of 
9,421,181  over  the  corresponding 
1966  figure. 

Save  America  through  Prayer 

The  Rev.  Alan  Rosenberg,  Pastor, 
the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  Church,  Glendora,  Calif., 
is  the  author  of  a  movement  to 
"save  America  through  prayer." 
Write  to  him  at  Post  Office  Box  301, 
Glendora,  Calif.,  91740,  and  he  will 
send  you  a  small  card  to  sign  and 
keep.  It  declares:  "I  pledge  myself 
to  pray  for  the  United  States  each 
day." 


RADM  James  W.  Kelly,  Chief  of  Naval  Chaplains,  and  CPT  E.  J.  Hemphill 
are  shown  attending  the  Navy  Lay  Leader  Training  Center,  U.S.  Navy  Sub- 
marine Base,  Groton,  Conn.  The  2-week  seminars  are  the  first  formalized 
seminars  which  the  Navy  has  had  for  religious  lay  leaders. 
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SEPTEMBER  comes  from  the  Latin  word  meaning  seven.  In  the  Roman 
calendar  it  was  the  seventh  month.  But  according  to  our  reckoning, 
it  is  the  ninth  month.  It  is  harvest  month  and  occurs  during  the  autumnal 
equinox. 

September  is   American   Youth    Month.    Purpose:    To   pay   tribute   to 
American  youth! 

Sept.  1  is  Labor  Sunday  and  Sept.  2  is  Labor  Day. 
Sept.  4-11  is  National  Child  Safety  Week.  Aim:   To  instill  in   the   minds 

of  our  school  children  safety  practices. 
Sept.  8— Oct.  31  is  Fall  Clean-Up  Time.  Sept.  8  is  the  14th  Sunday  after 

Pentecost.  This  day  is  also  Grand-Dad's  Day. 
Sept.  10-15  is  the  week  of  the  West  Texas  Fair  in  Abilene,  Texas. 
Sept.  11-Dec.  15  is  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Fall  Roundup.  Aim:   To  make 

scouting  available  to  more  boys. 
Sept.  11-14.  Pendleton  Round-up  &  Happy  Canyon.  Rodeo. 
Sept.  14-21.  National  Planned   Parenthood   Week.    To    encourage    making 

family  planning  information  available  to  everyone. 
Sept.15.  15th  Sunday  after  Pentecost.   Sept.   15-22.  National  Home  Week. 

Sept.  15  is  also  Wm.  Howard  Taft's  birthday.  B.  in  1857.   He  was  the 

27th  President  of  the  U.S.A. 
Sept.  15.  Also    World    Peace    Day.    To    spread    recognition    of    America's 

spiritual  destiny  to  raise  the  standard  of  peace  in  the  world. 
Sept.  16-20.  World   Congress    on    Alcoholism.    Washington,    D.C. 
Sept.  17.  Citizenship  Day. 
Sept.  17-23.  Constitution  Week.  A  time  for  study  and  observance  of  the 

acts  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
Sept.  22.  Autumn  begins  on  this  day  at  6:26  P.M.  The  16th  Sunday  after 

Pentecost. 
Sept.  23.  Rosh  Hashanah  or  Jewish  New  Year. 
Sept.  24  Schwenkenfelder  Thanksgiving.  On  this  day  in   1734  members  of 

the  Schwenkenfelder  Society  (in  Pa)  gave  thanks  for  their  deliverance 

from  the  Old  World  persecution.  Still  celebrated. 
Sept.  28.  Kiwanis  Kids'  Day.  To  honor  youth  — our  greatest  resource. 
Sept.  29.  All-Ireland  Football  Finals.  Dublin,  Ireland. 
Sept.  29.  Also    Gold    Star    Mother's    Day.    And    the    17th    Sunday    after 

Pentecost. 

Behind  every  successful  husband  there  stands  a  very  surprised  mother-in-law. 
— Wilfred  Beaver. 
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THROUGHOUT  this  issue  of  THE  LINK,  you  will  find  five 
articles  prepared  not  only  for  individual  reading,  but  also  for 
group  discussion  and  lay  leaders'  helps. 

1.  Sharing  Your  Experiences  (page  11) 

Biblical  Material:  Mark  8:18;  Luke  10:25-37;  John  4:35 
What  is  meant  when  a  serviceman  is  called  "an  ambassador"? 
What  media  would  work  best  in  your  home  community  to  relate  your 
experiences?  How  important  is  it  to  report  on  Christian  Missions? 

2.  You  Are  What  You  Say  (page  24) 
Biblical  Material:  2  Corinthians  3:3,  4 

How  can  you  engage  a  person  of  a  different  background  (na- 
tionally, culturally,  racial,  religious,  etc.)  in  a  mutually  beneficial 
discussion? 

3.  Shall  We  Do  Away  with  Missions  (page  32) 

Biblical  Material:   Exodus   3:14;    John    10:16;    John    17:20-23; 
Matthew  28:16-20 

Why  do  some  people  want  to  do  away  with  missions?  What 
approaches  in  missionary  work  have  been  wrong?  Which  ones  right? 
Why  should  we  send  missionaries? 

4.  Are  You  Honest  with  Yourself?  (page  47) 

Biblical  Material:  Acts  24:16;   Romans    13:13;    Galatians   6:2; 
Isaiah  21:4 

In  what  ways  do  we  deceive  ourselves?  Do  we  deceive  others? 
What  are  the  steps  one  must  take  to  become  honest? 

5.  Difficult  Sayings  of  Jesus  (page  54) 

Biblical  Material:    Matthew    6:25;    5:39;    7:1-2;    2    Corinthians 
12:9b-10;  Matthew  16:25 

What  is  wrong  with  anxiety?  How  do  we  overcome  it?  What 
is  meant  by  "turning  the  other  cheek"?  Contrast  Matthew  7:1-2  with 
Matthew  7:16.  Why  should  a  man  be  conscious  of  his  weaknesses? 
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The  God  Game  by  Karl  A.  Olsson.  World  Publishing  Co.,  2231  W.  110th  St., 
Cleveland  2,  Ohio.  1968.  $5.95. 

Around  the  question,  "Why  did  Sam  Cushman  commit  suicide?"  and  the  search 
for  an  answer,  Karl  Olsson  has  penned  an  absorbing  novel.  Cushman  was  wealthy, 
a  success,  and  seemingly  had  everything  to  live  for ....  but  he  took  his  own  life. 
Becky,  his  wife,  possesses  an  impelling  urge  to  find  out  why.  She  enlists  the  aid 
of  David  Home,  a  young  minister,  who  has  difficult  problems  of  his  own.  Author 
Olsson  reveals  outstanding  creativity  in  portraying  David,  his  wife  Sarah,  Becky, 
and  several  other  characters.  As  the  quest  develops  the  author  is  able  to  speak  on 
a  wide  range  of  subjects;  among  them  the  idea  in  the  book's  title  — the  God  game. 
A  little  factory  in  a  small  city  imagines  it  is  the  ground  of  being.  Note  the  conver- 
sation on  page  154: 

"It's  stupid.  You  can't  be  that  for  people  unless  you  are  God." 

"No,  but  can't  you  imagine  that  you  are  god  for  people  without  being  god?" 

"Meaning?" 

"Meaning  that's  the  game  a  lot  of  people  play." 

Presidential  Elections.  Second  Edition,  by  Nelson  W.  Polsby  and  Aaron  B. 
Wildavsky.  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  597  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017.  1968. 
$4.95. 

"This  book  is  about  the  winning  of  the  Presidential  office."  It  describes  the 
courses  of  action  used  by  Presidential  candidates  to  get  elected  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  U.  S.  A.  Chapter  4  deals  with  the  election  of  1964. 

Operation  Brother's  Brother  by  Cyril  E.  Bryant.  J.  B.  Lippincott,  E.  Washington 
Sq.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105.  1968.  $4.95. 

In  the  Foreword  of  this  book,  Billy  Graham  says:  "This  book  is  the  story  of 
one  man's  determination  to  do  something  about  the  health  of  the  world."  Indeed 
it  is— and  the  amazing  story  of  Dr.  R.  A.  Hingson  and  how  he  developed  "the  gun 
of  peace,"  a  jet  inoculator  which  injects  vaccine  without  use  of  a  needle,  without 
danger  of  infection,  and  with  practically  no  pain.  With  "the  gun  of  peace,"  doctors 
can  vaccinate  whole  villages  in  a  few  hours.  In  1966  The  Washington  Post  declared 
in  a  headline:  "Eradication  of  Smallpox  Seen  in  the  Next  Ten  Years." 

Here  is  a  new  and  thrilling  chapter  in  the  story  of  Christian  medicine. 


Prospective  Employer:  "And  what  is  your  marital  status?" . . .  Girl  application: 
'Hopeful."— F.  G.  Kernan. 
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My  Hero 

Ex- Army  Chaplain  (Major)  Lewis  F.  Uhlendorff,  who  got  the  RIF  in  1957  for 
over  age  and  who  had  served  his  last  duty  station  in  Ludwigsburg,  Germany,  lives 
in  my  memory  as  my  "best  chaplain."  He  is  living  today  at  4330  River  Road  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  is  serving  as  an  evangelist  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 

Church.  .     .       _  .       .  _,  _   0 

-Sp6  Charles  H.  Linstrum,  Sr.,  Box  93,  HHC  1st  Aviation  Bde,  APO  San 

Francisco  96384. 

An  Author  Writes 

Thanks  for  the  three  author's  copies  of  THE  LINK  for  June  in  which  my  article, 
"The  Day  God  Touched  a  Soldier,"  was  published.  If  possible  I'd  like  to  have 
three  more.  I  have  had  several  calls  on  this  article.  As  a  free  lancer  in  various  fields 
this  is  quite  unusual.  But,  then,  you  do  publish  an  unusual  magazine  and  one  of 
quality.  I  am  proud  to  have  contributed  to  it. 

-N.  C.  Christensen,  Box  1921,  Spokane,  Washington  99210. 

"Little  Letter  to  God" 

Thank  you  for  the  copies  of  THE  LINK  containing  "Little  Letter  to  God." 
All  that  received  a  copy  were  very  pleased  and  grateful  to  have  the  poem. 

-Clara  Krumm,  Secty.  to  Shep  M.  Baugh,  Dir.,  Spokane,  Washington,  USO. 

Thanks  from  Colorado  Springs 

Thank  you,  Editor,  for  using  the  numerous  pictures  of  the  Easter  Sunrise 
Services  in  your  April  1968  issue. ...  We  certainly  appreciate  your  publicizing 
this  most  unusual  event  here . 

—  Ken  Phillips,  Director,  Convention— Public  Relations,  The  Colorado  Springs 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

From  the  White  House 

This  is  to  acknowledge,  with  thanks,  the  three  copies  of  the  May  issue  of  THE 
LINK  which  you  recently  sent  to  the  President.  He  is  most  appreciative  of  your 
thoughtful  interest  in  bringing  this  publication  to  his  attention.  With  the 
President's  cordial  good  wishes. 

—  Juanita  Roberts,  Personal  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Sent  Check  to  Orphans 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  $5.00  check  you  sent  me  for  my  article,  "The  Very 
Special  Person  I  Am."  Father  Wallin  mailed  me  the  check  but  I  have  sent  it  back 
to  him  to  spend  on  the  orphans  in  South  Vietnam. 

-Robbie  Bienvenue,  4930  Gwynn,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38117. 
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"What  we  want  is  an  energetic  guy  who 
isn't  afraid  to  be  overworked  and  under- 
paid." 


He  confided  to  his  old  friend  that 
life  was  now  empty  because,  "The 
woman  I  love  has  just  refused  my 
proposal  of  marriage." 

"Well,  don't  let  that  get  you 
down,"  comforted  the  friend.  "A 
woman's  no  often  means  yes." 

"But  she  didn't  say  no,"  came  the 
direct  reply.  "She  said  'Phooey!'" 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Calvin  Coolidge  never  suffered 
from  an  inflated  ego  because  he 
was  President  of  the  U.S.  Falling 
asleep  in  the  middle  of  a  presidential 
executive  day,  he  awoke  from  his 
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nap,  grinned,  and  asked  a  friend, 
"Is  the  country  still  here?" -Wood- 
men of  the  World  Magazine. 

Asked  to  write  an  essay,  one  little 
girl  submitted  the  following: 

"My  subject  is  Ants.  Ants  is  two 
kinds,  insects  and  lady  uncles. 
Sometimes  they  live  in  holes  and 
sometimes  they  crawl  into  the 
sugar  bole,  and  sometimes  they  live 
with  their  married  sisters.  That  is 
all  I  know  about  ants."— Kentucky 
School  Journal. 

A  gambler  died.  The  funeral  was 
well  attended  by  his  professional 
friends.  In  the  eulogy,  the  minister 
said:  "Spike  is  not  dead.  He  only 
sleeps." 

From  the  rear  of  the  chapel  came 
the  interrupting  voice:  "I  got  a 
hundred  that  says  he's  dead!"  — 
Trap. 

Doctor:  "You  don't  have  to  hold 
both  wrists  to    check   the   pulse." 

Nurse:  "Sir,  I'm  not  holding  his 
wrists  to  check  his  pulse.  I'm  hold- 
ing them  to  check  his  impulse."  — 
Cuneo  Topics. 

Dad  had  taken  his  youngest  son 
to  the  pet  shop  to  pick  out  a  pup 
as  a  birthday  present.  The  lad  spent 
half  an  hour  looking  over  the  as- 
sortment of  puppies  in  the  window. 

"Decided  on  which  one  you 
want?"  asked  the  father. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  boy,  pointing 
to  one  puppy  which  was  wagging 
his  tail  enthusiastically,  "the  one 
with  the  happy  ending."  —  The 
Magnificat. 
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